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CHAPTER I. 
JULIA BRABAZON. 

re s>>—~, | HE gardens of Clavering Park 

= aa ae 

were removed some three hun- 
dred yards from the large, 
square, sombre-looking »stone 
mansion which was the coun- 
try-house of Sir Hugh Ciaver- 
ing, the eleventh baronet of 
that name; and in these gar- 
dens, which had but little of 
beauty to recommend them, I 
will introduce my readers to 
two of the personages with 
whom I wish to make them 
acquainted in the following 
story. It was now the end of 
August, and the parterres, 
beds, and bits of lawn were 
dry, disfigured, and almost * 
ugly, from the effects of a long — Vs © 
drought. In gardens to vn - » 
care and labor are givenabund- 
antly, flower-beds will be pret- 
e ty, and grass will be green, let 
the weather be what it may; 
= but_care and labor were but 
scantily bestowed on the Cla- 
vering Gardens, and every- 
thing was yellow, adust, harsh, and dry. Over the burnt turf toward a gate 
that led to the house, a lady was walking, and by her side there walked a 
gentleman. 
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“You are going in, then, Miss Brabazon,” said the gentleman, and it was 
very manifest from his tone that he intended to convey some deep reproach in 
his words. 

“Of course I am going in,” said the lady. “ You asked me to walk with 
you, and I refused. You have now waylaid me, and therefore I shall escape 
—unless I am prevented by violence.” As she spoke she stood still for a mo- » 
ment, and looked into his face with a smile which seemed to indicate that if 
such violence were used, within rational bounds, she would not feel herself 
driven to great danger. 

But though she might be inclined to be playful, he was by no means in that 
mood. ‘“ And why did you refuse me when I asked fou?” said he. 

“ For two reasons, partly because I thought it better to avoid any conver- 
sation with you.” 

“ That is civil to an old friend.” 

“ But chiefly’—and now as she spoke she drew herself up, and dismissed 
the smile from her face, and allowed her eyes to fall upon the ground—“ but 
chiefly because I thought that Lord Ongar would prefer that I should not 
roam alone about Clavering Park with any young gentleman while I am down 
here; and that he might specially object to my roaming with you, were he to 
know that you and I were—old acquaintances. Now I have been very frank, 
Mr. Clavering, and I think that that ought to be enough.” 

“ You are afraid of him already, then?” 

“T am afraid of offending any one whom I love, and especially any one 
to whom I owe any duty.” 

“ Enough ! indeed it is not. From what you know of me, do you think it 
likely that that will be enough?” He was now standing in front of her, be- 
tween her and the gate, and she made no effort to leave him. 

_ “ And what is it you want? I suppose you do not mean to fight Lord 
Ongar, and that if you did you would not come to me.” 

“ Fight him! No; I have no quarrel with him. Fighting him would do no 
good.” 

“ None in the least; and he would not fight if you were to ask him; and 
you could not ask without being false to me.” 

“T should have had an example for that, at any rate.” 

“That’s nonsense, Mr. Clavering. My falsehood, if you should choose to 
call me false, is of a very different nature, and is pardonable by all laws 
known to the world.” 

“ You are a jilt! that is all.” 

“Come, Harry, don’t use hard words”—and she put her hand kindly upon 
hisarm. “ Look at me, such as I am, and at yourself, and then say whether 
anything but misery could come of @ match between you and me. Our ages 
by the register are the same, but I am ten years older than you by the world. 
I have two hundred a year, and I owe at this moment six hundred pounds. 
You have, perhaps, double as much, and would lose half of that if you mar- 
ried. You are an usher at school.” 

“No, madam, I am not an usher at a school.” 

“ Weil, well, you know I don’t mean to make you angry.” 

“ At the present moment, I am a schoolmaster, and if I remain so, I might 
fairiy look forward to a liberal income. But I am going to give that up.” 

“ You will not be more fit for matrimony because you are going to give up 
your profession. Now, Lord Ongar has—heaven knows what—perhaps sixty 
thousand a year.” 
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“Tn all my life I never heard such effrontery—such barefaced, shameless 
worldliness |” 

“ Why should I not love a man with a large income?” 

“ He is old enough to be your father.” 

“ He is thirty-six, and I am twenty-four.” 

“ Thirty-six!” 

“ There is the Peerage for you to look at. But, my dear Harry, do you not 
know that you are perplexing me and yourself too, for nothing? I was foo 
enough when I came here frem Nice, after papa’s death, to let you talk non- 
sense to me for a month or two.” 

“ Did you or did you not swear that you loved me?” 

“Oh, Mr. Clavering, I did not imagine that your strength would have 
condescended to take such. advantage over the weakness of a woman. I 
remember no oaths of any kind, and what foolish assertions I may have made, 
I am not going to repeat. It must have become manifest to you during 
these two years that all that was a romance. If it be a pleasure to you to 
look back to it, of that pleasure I cannot deprive you. Perhaps I also may 
sometimes look back. But I shall never speak of that time again; and you, 
if you are as noble as I take you to be, will not speak of it either. I know 
you would not wish to injure me.” 

“T would wish to save you from the misery you are bringing on yourself.” 

“Tn that you must allow me to look after myself. Lord Ongar certainly 
wants a wife, and I intend to be true to him, and usefyl.” 

“ How about love?” 

“ And to love him, sir. Do you think that no man can win a woman’s love, 
unless he is filled to the brim with poetry, and has a neck like Lord Byron, 
and is handsome like your worship? You are very handsome, Harry, and 
you, too, should go into the market and make the best of yourself Why 
should you not learn to love some nice girl that has money to assist yr «?” 

“Julia!” 

“No, sir; I will not be called Julia. If you do, I will be insulted, aud leave 
you instantly. I may call you Harry, as being so much younger—though we 
were born in the same month—and as a sort of cousin. But I shall never do 
that after to-day.” 

“You have courage enough, then, to tell me that you have not ill-used 
me? 9 ” 

“Certainly I have. Why, what a fool you would have me be! Look at 
me, and: tell me whether I am fit to be the wife of such a one as you. By the 
time you are entering the world, I shall be an old woman, and shall have lived 
my life. Even if I were fit to be your mate when we were living here together, 
am I fit, after what I have done and seen during the last two years? Do you 
think it would really do any good to any one if I were to jilt, as you call it, 
Lord Ongar, and tell them all—your cousin, Sir Hugh, and my sister, and 
your father—that I was going to keep myself up, and marry you when you 
were ready for me?” 

“You mean to say that the evil is done.” 

“No, indeed. At the present moment I owe six hundred pounds, and I don’t 
know where to turn for it, so that my husband may not be dunned for my 
debts as soon as he has married me. What a wife I should have been for 
you—should I not?” 

“T could pay the six hundred pounds for you with money that I have earned 
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myself, though you do call me an usher—and perhaps would ask fewer questions 
about it than Lord Ongar will do with all his thousands.” 

“Dear Harry, I beg your pardon about the usher. Of course, I know that 
you are a fellow of your college, and that St. Cuthbert’s, where you teagh the 
boys, is one of the grandest schools in England ; and I hope you'll be a bishop ; 
nay—I think you will, if you make up your mind to try for it.” 

* | have given up all idea of going into the church.” 

‘Then you'll be a judge. I know you'll be great and distinguished, and 
iaat you'll do it all yourself. You are distinguished already. If you could 
only know how infinitely I should prefer your lot to mine! Oh, Harry, I 
envy you! Idoenvy you! You have got the ball at your feet, and the world 
before you, and can win everything for yourself.” 

“ But nothing is anything without your love.” 

“Pshaw! Love, indeed. What could I do for you but ruin you? You 
know it as well as I do; but you are selfish enough to wish to continue a 
romance which would be absolutely destructive to me, though for a while it 
might afford a pleasant relaxation to your graver studies. Harry, you can 
choose in the world. You have divinity, and law, and literature, and art. 
And if debarred from love now by the exigencies of labor, you will be as fit for 
love in ten years’ time as you are at present.” 

“ But | do love now.” 

“Be a man, then, and keep it to yourself. Love is not to be our master. 
You can choose, as I say; but I have had no choice—no choice but to be 
married well, or to go out hke a snuff of a candle. I don’t like the snuff of a 
candle, and, therefore, I am going to be married well.” 

“ And that suffices?” 

“Tt must suffice. And why should it not suffice? You are very uncivil, 
cousin, and very unlike the rest of the world. Everybody compliments me on 
my marriage. Lord Ongar is not only rich, but he is a man of fashion, and a 
man of talent.” 

“ Are you fond of race-horses yourself?” 

“ Very fond of them.” 

“ And of that kind of life?” 

“Very fond of it. I mean to be fond of everything that Lord Ongar likes. 
I know that I can’t change him, and, therefore, I shall not try.” 


>. “You are right there, Miss Brabazon.” 


Re* You mean to be impertinent, sir; but I will not take it so. This is to be 
‘our last meeting in private, and I won’t acknowledge that I am insulted. But 
it must be over now, Harry; and here I have been pacing round and round 
the yarden with you, in spite of my refusal just now. It must not be repeated, 
or things will be said which I do not mean to have ever said of me. Good-by, 
- Harry.” 

“ Good-by, Julia.” 

“ Well, for that once let it pass. And remember this: I have told you all 
my hopes, and my one trouble. I have been thus open with you because I 
‘hought it might serve to make you look at things ina right light. I trust to 
your honor as a gentleman to repeat nothing that I have said to you.” 

“T am not given to repeat such things as those.” 

“Tm sure you are not. And I hope you will not misunderstand the spirit 
in which they have been spoken. I shall never regret what I have told you 
now, if it tends to make you perceive that we must both regard our past 
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acquaintance as a romance, which must, from the stern necessity of things, 
be treated as a dream which we have dreamt, or a poem which we have read.” 
“ You can treat it as you please.” 

‘God bless you, Harry; and I will always hope for your welfare, and hear 
of your success with joy. Will you come up and shoot with them on Thurs- 
day?” 

“What, with Hugh? No; Hugh and I do not hit it off together. If Ishot 


at Clavering I should have to do it as a sort of head-keeper. It’s a higher” 


position, I know, than that of an usher, but it doesn’t suit me.” 

“Oh, Harry! that is so cruel! But you will come up to the house. Lord 
Ongar will be there on the thirty-first ; the day after to-morrow, you know.” 

“T must decline even that temptation. I never go into the house when 
Hugh is there, except about twice a year on solemn invitation—just to prevent 
there being a family quarrel.” 

“ Good-by, then,” and she offered him her hand. 

“ Good-by, if it must be so.” 

“T don’t know whether you mean to grace my marriage ?” 

“Certainly not. I shall be away from Clavering, so that the marriage bells 
may not wound my ears. For the matter of that, I shall be at the school.” 

“T suppose we shall meet som® day in town.” 

“ Most probably not. My ways and Lord Ongar’s will be altogether differ- 
ent, even if I should succeed in getting up to London. If you ever come to 
see Hermione here, I may chance to meet you in the house. But you will 
not do that often, the place is so dull and unattractive.” 

“Tt is the dearest old park.” 

“ You won’t care much for old parks as Lady Ongar.” 

“You don’t know what I may care about as Lady Ongar; but as Julia 
Brabazon I will now say good-by for the last time.” Then they parted, and 
the lady returned to the great house, while Harry Clavering made his way 


across the park toward the rectory. —_ 


Three years before this scene in the gardens at Clavering Park, Lord B 
bazon had died at Nice, leaving one unmarried daughter, the lady to whom 


the reader has just been introduced. One other danghter he had, who wage 
then already married to Sir Hugh Clavering, and Lady Clavering was the Her- ~ 7 


mione of whom mention has already been made. Lord Brabazon, whose 
peerage had descended to him in a direct line from the time of the Plantag- 
enets, was one of those unfortunate nobles of whom England is burdened 
with but few, who have no means equal to their rank. He had married late 
in life, and had died without a male heir. The title which had come from the 
Plantagenets was now lapsed; and when the last lord died about four hundred 
a year was divided between his two daughters. The elder had already made 
an excellent match, as regarded fortune, in marrying Sir Hugh Clavering ; and 
the younger was now about to make a much more splendid matgh in her al- 
liance with Lord Ongar. Of them I do not know that it is necessary to say 
much more at present. 

And of Harry Clavering it perhaps may not be necessary to say much in 
the way of description. The attentive reader will have already gathered 
nearly all that should be known of him before he makes himself known by 
his own deeds. He was the only son of the Reverend Henry Clavering, rector 
of Ciavering, uncle of the present Sir Hugh Clavering, and brother of the last 
Sir Hugh. The Reverend Henry Clavering and Mrs. Clavering his wife, and 
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his two daughters, Mary and Fanny Clavering, lived always at Clavering Rec- 
tory, on the cutskirts of Clavering Park, at a full mile’s distance from the 
house. The church stood in the park, about midway between the two resi- 
dences. When I have named one moie Clavering, Captain Clavering, Cap- 
tain Archibald Clavering, Sir Hugh’s brother, and when I shall have said 
also that both Sir Hugh and Captain Clavering were men fond of pleasure 
and fond of money, I shall have said all that I need now say about the 
Clavering family at large. 

Julia Brabazon had indulged in some reminiscence of the romance of her 
past poetic life when she talked of cousinship between her and Harry Claver- 
ing. Her sister was the wife of Harry Clavering’s first cousin, but between 
her and Harry there was no relationship whatever. When old Lord Brabazon 
had died at Nice she had come to Clavering Park, and had created some aston- 
ishment among those who knew Sir Hugh by making good her footing in his 
establishment. He was not the man to take up a wife's sister, and make his 
house her home, out of charity or from domestic love. Lady Clavermg, who 
had been a handsome woman and fashionable withal, no doubt may have had 
some influence; but Sir Hugh was a man much prone to follow his own 
courses. It must be presumed that Julia Brabazon had made herself agreeable 
in the house, and also probably useful. She had been taken to London through 
two seasons, and had there held up her head among the bravest. And she 
had been taken abroad—for Sir Hugh did not love Clavering Park, except 
during six weeks of partridge shooting ; and she had been at Newmarket with 
them, and at the house of a certain fast hunting duke with whom Sir Hugh 
was intimate; and at Brighton with her sister, when it suited Sir Hugh to 
remain alone at the duke’s; and then again up in London, where she finally ar- 
ranged matters with Lord Ongar. It was acknowledged by all the friends of 
the two families, and indeed I may say of the three families now—among the 
Brabazon people, and the Clavering people, and the Courton people—Lord 
Ongar’s family name was Courton—that Julia Brabazon had been very 
eléver. Of her and Harry Clavering together no one had ever said a word. If 
any words had been spoken between her and Hermione on the subject, the two 
sisters had been discreet enough to manage that they should go no further. 
In those short months of Julia’s romance Sir Hugh had been away from Clav- 
ering, and Hermione had been much occupied in giving birth to an heir. 
Julia had now lived past her one short spell of poetry, had written her one 
sonnet, and was prepared for the business of the world. 


CHAPTER II. 
HARRY CLAVERING CHOOSES HIS PROFESSION. 


Harry CLAVERING might not be an usher, but, nevertheless, he was home 
for the holidays, And who can say where the usher ends and the school- 
master begins? He, perhaps, may properly be called an usher, who is hired 
by a private schoolmaster to assist himself in his private occupation, whereas 
Harry Clavering had been selected by a public body out of a hundred candi- 
dates, with much real or pretended reference to certificates of qualification. 
He was certainly not an usher, as he was paid three hundred a year for his 
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work—which is quite beyond the mark of ushers. So much was certain; but 
yet the word stuck in his throat and made him uncomfortable. He did not 
like to reflect that he was home for the holidays. 

But he had determined that he would never come home for the holidays 
again. At Christmas he would leave the school at which he had won his ap- 
pointment with so much trouble, and go into an open profession. Indeed he 
had chosen his profession, and his mode of entering it. He would become a 
civil engineer, and perhaps a land surveyor, and with this view he would enter 
himself as a pupil in the great house of Beilby & Burton. The terms even 
had been settled. He was to pay a premium of five hundred pounds and join 
Mr. Burton, who was settled in the town of Stratton, for twelve months before 
he placed himself in Mr. Beilby’s office in London. Stratton was less than 
twenty miles from Clavering. It was a comfort to him to think that he could 
pay this five hundred pounds out of his own earnings, without troubling his 
father. It was a comfort, even though he had earned that money by “ush- 
ering”’ for the last two years. 

When he left Julia Brabazon in the garden, Harry Clavering did not go at 
ence home to the rectory, but sauntered out all alone into the park, intending 
to indulge in reminiscences of his past romance. It was all over, that idea of 
having Julia Brabazon for his love; and now he had to ask himself whether 
he intended to be made permanently miserable by her wordly falseness, or 
whether he would borrow something of her wordly wisdom, and agree with 
himself to look back on what was past as a pleasurable excitement in his 
boyhood. Of course we all know that really permanent misery was in truth 
out of the question. Nature had not made him physically or mentally so 
poor a-creature as to be incapable of a cure. But on this occasion he decided 
on permanent misery. There was about his heart—about, his actual anatomi- 
cal heart, with its internal arrangement of valves and blood-vessels—a heavy 
dragging feeling that almost amounted to corporeal pain, and which he described 
to himself asagony. Why should this rich, debauched, disreputable lord have 
the power of taking the cup from his lip, the one morsel of bread which he 
coveted from his mouth, his one ingot of treasure out of his coffer? Fight 
him! No, he knew he could not fight Lord Ongar. The world was against 
such an arrangement. And in truth Harry Clavering had so much contempt 
for Lord Ongar, that he had no wish to fight so peor acreature. The man 
had delirium tremens, and was a worn-out miserable object. So at least 
Harry Clavering was only too ready to believe. He did not care much for 
Lord Ongar in the matter. His anger was against her; that she should have 
deserted him for a miserable creature, who had nothing to back him but 
wealth and rank ! 

There was wretchedness in every view of the matter. He loved her so 
well, and yet he could do nothing! He could take no step toward saying her 
or assisting himself. The marriage bells would ring within a month from the 
present time, and his own father would go to the church and marry them. 
Unless Lord Ongar were to die before then by God’s hand, there could be no 
escape—and of such escape Harry Clavering had no thought. He felt a weary, 
dragging soreness at his heart, and told himself that he must be miserable for- 
ever—not so miserable but what he would work, but so wretched that the 
world could have for him no satisfaction. 

What could he do? What thing could he achieve so that she should know 
that he did not let her go from him without more thought than his poor words 
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had expressed? He was perfectly aware that in their conversation she had had 
the best of the argument—that he had talked almost like a boy, while she 
had talked quite like a woman. She had treated him de Aaut en bas with all 
that superiority which youth and beauty give to a young woman over 
avery young man. What could he do? Before he returned to the rectory, 
he had made up his mind what he would do, and on the following morning 
Julia Brabazon received by the hands of her maid the following note : 

“T think I understood all that you said to me yesterday. At any rate, I 
understand that you have one trouble left, and that I have the means of 
curing it.” In the first draft of his letter he said something about ushering, 
but that he omitted afterwards. ‘“ You may be assured that the inclosed is all 
my own, and that it is entirely at my own disposal. You may also be quite 
sure of good faith on the part of the lender—H. C.” And in this letter he 
inclosed a check for six hundred pounds. It was the money which he had 
saved since he took his degree, and had been intended for Messrs. Beilby & 
Burton. But he would wait another two years—continuing to do his 
ushering for her sake. What did it matter toa man who must, under any 
circumstances, be permanently miserable ? 

Sir Hugh was not yet at Clavering. He was to come with Lord Ongar on 
the eve of the partridge-shooting. The two sisters, therefore, had the house 
all to themselves. At about twelve they sat down to breakfast together in a 
little upstairs chamber adjoining Lady Clavering’s own room, Julia Brabazon 
at that time having her lover’s generous letter in her pocket. She knew that 
it was as improper as it was generous, and that, moreover, it was very 
dangerous. There was no knowing what might be the result of such a letter 
should Lord Ongar even know that she had received it. She was not 
absolutely angry with Harry, but had, to herself, twenty times called him a 
foolish, indiscreet, dear, generous boy. But what was she to do with the 
check? As to that, she had hardly as yet made up her mind when she joined 
her sister on the morning in question. Even to Hermione she did not dare to 
tell the fact that such a letter had been received by her. 

But in truth her debts were a great torment to her; and yet how trifling 
they were when compared with the wealth of the man who was to become her 
husband in six weeks! Let her marry him, and not pay them, and he 
pygably would never be the wiser. They would get themselves paid almost 
without his knowledge, perhaps altogether without his hearing of them. But 
yet she feared him, knowing him to be greedy about money; and, to give her 
such merit as was due to her, she felt the meanness of going to her husband 
with debts on her shoulder. She had five thousand pounds of her own; but 
the very settlement which gave her a noble dower, and which made the 
marriage so brilliant, made over this small sum in its entirety to her lord. 
She had been wrong not to tell the lawyer of her trouble when he had brought 
the paper for her to sign; but she had not told him. If Sir Hugh Clavering 
had been her own brother there would have been no difficulty, but he was only 
her: brother-in-law, and she feared to speak to him. Her sister, however, 
knew that there were debts, and on that subject she was.not afraid to speak 
to Hermione. 

“Hermy,” said she, “what am I to do about this money that Lowe? I 
got a bill from Colclugh’s this morning.” 

“ Just because he knows you're going to be married; that’s all.” 

“But how am I to pay him?” 
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“Take no notice of 1t till next spring. I don’t know what else you can do. 
You'll be sure to have money when you come back from the Continent.” 

“ You couldn’t lend it me; could you?” 

“Who? I? Did you ever know me have any money in hand since I was 
married? I have the name of an allowance, but it is always spent before it 
comes to me, and I am always in debt.” 

* Would Hugh—let me have it?” 

“ What, give it you?” 

“Well, it wouldn’t be so very much for him: I never asked him for a 
pound yet.” 

“T think he would say something you would’nt like if you were to ask 
him; but of course, you can try it if you please.” 

“Then what am I to do?” 

“Lord Ongar should have let you keep your own fortune. It would have 
been nothing to him.” 

“Hugh didn’t let you keep your own fortune.” 

“But the money which will be nothing to Lord Ongar was a good deal to 
Hugh. You’re going to have sixty thousand a year, while we have to do 
with seven or eight. Besides, I hadn’t been out in London, and it wasn’t 
likely I should owe much in Nice. He did ask me, and there was something.” 

“What am I to do, Hermy?” 

“Write and ask Lord Ongar to let you have what you want out of your 
own money. Write to-day, so that he may get your letter before he comes.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! I never wrote a word to him yet, and to begin with 
asking him for money !” 

“T don’t think he can be angry with you for that.” 

“T shouldn’t know what to say. Would you write for me, ail let me see 
how it looks?” 

This Lady Clavering did; and had she refused to do it, I think that poor 
Harry Clavering’s check would have been used. As it was, Lady Clavering 
wrote the letter to “ My dear Lord Ongar,” and it was copied and signed by 
“Yours most affectionately, Julia Brabazon.” The effect of this was the 
receipt of a check for a thousand pounds in a-very pretty note from Lord 
Ongar, which the lord brought with him to Clavering, and sent up to Julia ashe 
was dressing for dinner. It was an extremely comfortable arrangement, and 
Julia was very glad of the money—feeling it to be a portion of that which was 
herown. And Harry’s check had been returned to him on the day of its receipt. 
“Of course I cannot take it, and of course you should not have sent it.” These 
words were written on the morsel of paper in which the money was returned. 
But Miss Brabazon had torn the signature off the check, so that it might be 
safe, whereas Harry Clavering had taken no precaution with it whatever. 
But then Harry Clavering had not lived two years in London. 

During the hours that the check was away from him, Harry had told his 
father that perhaps, even yet, he might change his purpose as to going to 
Messrs. Beilby & Burton. He did not know, he said, but he was still in 
doubt. This had sprung from some chance question which his father had 
asked, and which had seemed to demand an answer. Mr. Clavering greatly 
disliked the scheme of life which his son had made. Harry’s life hitherto had 
been prosperous and very creditable. He had gone early to Cambridge, and 
at twenty-two had become a fellow of his college. This fellowship he could 
hold for five or six years without going into orders. It would then lead toa 
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living,~and would in the meantime afford a livelihood. But, beyond this, 
Harry, with an energy which he certainly had not inherited from his father, 
had become a schoolmaster, and was already a rich man. He had done more 
than well, and there was a great probability that between them they might be 
able to buy the next presentation to Clavering, when the time should come in 
which Sir Hugh should determine on selling it. That Sir Hugh should give 
the family living to his cousin was never thought probable by any of the 
family at the rectory; but he might perhaps part with it under such circum- 
stances on favorable terms. For all these reasons the father was very anxious 
that his son should follow out the course for which he had been intended; 
but that he, being unenergetic and having hitherto done little for his son, 
should dictate to a young man who had been energetic, and who had done 
much for himself, was out of the question. Harry, therefore, was to be the 
arbiter of his own fate. But when Harry received back the check from 
Julia Brabazon, then hé again returned to his resolution respecting Messrs. 
Beilby & Burton, and took the first opportunity of telling his father that 
such was the case. 

After breakfast he followed his father into his study, and there, sitting in 
two easy chairs opposite to each other, they lit each a cigar. Such was the 
reverend gentleman’s custom in the afternoon, and such also in the morning. 
I do not know whether the smoking of four or five cigars daily by the parson 
of a parish may now-a-day be considered as a vice in him, but if so, it was 
the only vice with which Mr. Clavering could be charged. He was a kind, 
soft-hearted, gracious man, tender to his wife, whom he ever regarded as the 
angel of his house, indulgent to his daughters, whom he idolized, ever patient 
with his parishioners, and awake—though not widely awake—to the responsi- 
bilities of his calling. The world had been too comfortable for him, and also 
too narrow; so that he had sunk into idleness. The world had given him 
much to eat and drink, but it hd given him little to do,and thus he had 
gradually fallen away from his early purposes, till his energy hardly sufficed 
for the doing of that little. His living gave him eight hundred a year ; his wife’s 
fortune nearly doubled that. He had married early, and had got his living 
early, and had been very prosperous. But he was not a happy man. He 
knew that he had put off the day of actioa till the power of action had passed 
away from him. His library was well furnished, but he rarely read much else 
than novels and poetry; and of late years the reading even of poetry had 
given way to the reading of novels. Till within ten years of the hour of which 
I speak, he had been a hunting parson—not hunting loudly, but following his 
sport as it is followed by moderate sportsmen. Then there had come a new 
bishop, and the new bishop had sent for him—nay, finally had come to him, 
and had lectured him with blatant authority. “My lord,” said the parson of 
Clavering, plucking up something of his past energy, as the color rose to his face, 
“TI think you are wrong in this. I think you are specially wrong to interfere 
with mein this way on your first coming among ts. You feel it to be your 
duty no doubt; but to me it seems that you mistake your duty. But as the 
matter is simply one of my own pleasure, I shall give it up.” After that Mr. 
Clavering hunted no more, and never spoke a good word to any one of the 
bishop of his diocese. For myself, I think it as well that clergymen should 
not hunt; but had I been the parson of Clavering, 1 should, under those 
circumstances, have hunted double. 

Mr. Clavering hunted no more, and probably smoked a greater number of 
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cigars in consequence. He had an increased amount of time at his disposal, 
but did not, therefore, give more time to his duties. Alas! what time did he 
give to his duties? He kept a most energetic curate, whom he allowed to do 
almost what he would with the parish. Every-day services he did prohibit, 
declaring that he would not have the parish church made ridiculous; but in 
other respects his curate was the pastor. Once every Sunday he read the 
service, and once every Sunday he preached, and he resided in his parsonage 
ten months every year. His wife and daughters went among the poor—and 
he smoked cigars in his library. Though not yet fifty, he was becoming fat 
and idle—unwilling to walk, and not caring much even for such riding as the 
bishop had left to him. And to make matters worse—far worse, he knew all 
this of himself, and understood it thoroughly. “I see a better path, and know 
how good it is, but I follow ever the worse.” He was saying that to himself 
daily, and was saying it always without hope. 

And his wife had given him up. She had given him up, not with disdainful 
rejection, nor with contempt in her eye, or censure in her voice, not with 
diminution of love or of outward respect. She had given him up as a man 
abandons his attempts to make his favorite dog take the water. He would 
fain that the dog he loves should dash into the stream as other dogs will do. 
It is, to his thinking, a noble instinct in a dog. But his dog dreads the water. 
As, however, he has learned to love the beast, he puts up with this mischance, 
and never dreams of banishing poor Ponto from his hearth because of this 
failure. And so it was with Mrs. Clavering and her husband at the rectory. 
He understood it all. He knew that he was so far rejected ; and he acknowledged 
to himself the necessity for such fejection. 

“Tt is a very serious thing to decide upon,” he said, when his son had 
spoken to him. 

“Yes; it is serious—about as serious a thing as a man can think of; but a 
man cannot put it off on that account. If imean to make such a change in 
my plans, the sooner I do it the better.” 

“ But yesterday you were in another mind.” 

“No, father, not in another mind. [did not tell you then, nor can I tell 
you all now. I had thought that I should want my money for another 
purpose for a year or two; but that I'have abandoned.” 

“Ts the purpose a secret, Harry?” © 

“Tt is a secret, because it concerns another person.” 

“ You were going to lend your money to some one?” 

“T must keep it a secret, though you know I seldom have any secrets from 
you. That idea, however, is abandoned, and I mean to go over to Stratton 
to-morrow, and tell Mr. Burton that I shall be there after Christmas. I must 
be at St. Cuthbert’s on Tuesday.” 

Then they both sat silent for a while, silently blowing out their clouds of 
smoke. The son had said’all that he cared to say, and would have wished 
that there might then be an end of it; but he knew that his father had much 
on his mind, and would fain express, if he could express it without too much 
trouble, or without too evident a need of self-reproach, his own thoughts on 
the subject. “You have made up your mind, then, altogether that you do 
not like the church as a profession,” he said at last. 

“T think I have, father.” 

“And on what grounds? The grounds which recommend it to you are very 
strong. Your education has adapted you for it. Your success in it is already 
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insured by your fellowship. In a great degree you have entered it as a 
profession already by taking a fellowship. What you are doing is not 
choosing a line in life, but changing one already chosen. You are making 
of yourself a rolling stone.” 

“A stone should roll till it has come to the spot that suits it.” 

“Why not give up the school if it irks you?” 

“ And become a Cambridge Don, and practice deportmeat among the under- 
graduates.” 

“T don’t see that you need do that. You need not even live at Cambridge. 
Take a church in London. You would be sure to get one by holding up your 
hand. If that, with your fellowship, is not sufficient, I will give you what 
more you want.” 

“No, father—no. By God’s blessing I will never ask you for a pound. I 
can hold my fellowship for four years longer without orders, and in four years’ 
time I think I can earn my bread.” 

“T don’t doubt that, Harry.” 

“Then why should I not follow my wishes in this matter? The truth is, I 
do not feel myself qualified to be a good clergyman.” 

“Tt is not that you have doubts, is it ?” 

“T might have them if I came to think much about it—as I must do if I 
took orders. And I do not wish to be crippled in doing what I think lawful 
by conventional rules. A rebellious clergyman is, I think, a sorry object. It 
seems to me that he is a bird fouling his own nest. Now, I know I should be 
a rebellious clergyman.” 

“Tn our church the life of a clergyman is as the life of any other gentleman— 
within very broad limits.” 

“Then why did Bishop Proudie interfere with your hunting ?” 

“Limits may be very broad, Harry, and yet exclude hunting. Bishop 
Proudie was vulgar and intrusive, such being the nature of his wife, who 
instructs him; but if you were in orders I should be very sorry to see you 
take to hunting.” : 

“It seems to me that a clergyman has nothing to do in life unless he is 
always preaching and teaching. Look at Saul ””—Mr. Saul was the curate of 
Clavering—“ he is always preaching and teaching. He is doing the best he 
can; and what a life of it he has. He has literally thrown off all worldly 
cares—and, consequently, everybody laughs at him, and nobody loves him. 
I don’t believe a better man breathes, but I shouldn’t like his life.” 

At this point there was another pause, which lasted till the cigars had come 
to anend. Then, as he threw the stump into the fire, Mr. Clavering spoke 
again. “The truth is, Harry, that you have had, all your life, a bad example 
before you.” 

“No, father.” 

“Yes, my son; let me speak on to the end, and then you can say what you 
please. In me you have had a bad example on one side, and now, in poor 
Saul, you have a bad example on the other side. Can you fancy no life between 
the two, which would fit your physical nature, which is larger than his, and 
your mental wants, which are higher than mine? Yes, they are, Harry. It is 
my duty to say this, but it would be unseemly that there should be any con- 
troversy between us on the subject.” 

“Tf you choose to stop me in that way 

“T do choose to stop you in that way. As for Saul, it is impossible that 
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you should become such a man ashe. It is not that he mortifies his flesh, 

but that he has no flesh to mortify. He is unconscious of the flavor of venison, 
or the scent of roses, or the beauty of women. He is an exceptional specimen 
of a man, and you need no more fear, than you should venture to hope, that 
you could become such as he is.” 

At this point they were interrupted by the entrance of Fanny Clavering, 
who came to say that Mr. Saul was in the drawing room. “ What does he 
want, Fanny?” This question Mr. Clavering asked half in a whisper, but 
with something of comic humor in his face, as though partly afraid that Mr. 
Saul should hear it, and partly intending to convey a wish that he might 
escape Mr. Saul, if it were possible. 

“Tt’s about the iron church, papa. He says it is come—or part of it has 
come—and he wants you to go out to Cumberly Green about the site.” 

“T thought that was all settled.” 

“ He says not.” 

“What does it matter where it is? He can put it anywhere he likes on the 
Green. However, I had better go to him.” So Mr. Clavering went. 
Cumberly Green was a hamlet in the parish of Clavering, three miles distant 
from the church, the people of which had got into a wicked habit of going to 
a dissenting chapel near tothem. By Mr. Saul’s energy, but chiefly out of Mr. 
Clavering’s purse, an iron chapel had been purchased for a hundred and fifty 
pounds, and Mr. Saul proposed to add to his own duties the pleasing occupa- 
tion of walking to Cumberly Green every Sunday morning before breakfast, 
and every Wednesday evening after dinner, to perform a service and bring 
back to the true flock as many of the erring sheep of Cumberly Green as he 
might be able to catch. Towards the purchase of this iron church Mr. 
Clavering had at first given a hundred pounds. Sir Hugh, in answer to the 
fifth application, had very ungraciously, through his steward, bestowed ten 
pounds. Among the farmers one pound nine and eightpence had been collected. 
Mr. Saul had given two pounds; Mrs. Clavering gave five pounds; the girls 
gave ten shillings each; Henry Clavering gave five pounds—and then the 
parson made up the remainder. But Mr. Saul had journeyed thrice painfully 
to Bristol, making the bargain for the church, going and coming each time by 
third-class, and he had written all the letters; but Mrs. Clavering had paid 
the postage, and she and the girls between them were making the covering for 
the little altar. 

“Ts it all settled, Harry?” said Fanny, stopping with her brother, and 
hanging over his chair. She was a pretty, gay-spirited girl, with bright eyes 
and dark brown hair, which fell in two curls behind her eara. 

“ He has said nothing to unsettle it.” 

“T know it makes him very unhappy.” 

“No, Fanny, not very unhappy. He would rather that I should go into 
the church, but that is about all.” 

“T think you are quite right.” 

« “And Mary thinks I am quite wrong.” 

“Mary thinks so, of course. So should I, too, perhaps, if I were engaged 
to a clergyman, That’s the old story of the fox who had lost his tail.” 

“ And your tail isn’t gone yet ?” 

“No, my tail isn’t gone yet. Mary thinks that no life is like a clergyman’s 
life. But, Harry, though mamma hasn’t said so, I’m sure she thinks you are 
right. She won’t say so as long as it may seem to interfere with anything 
papa may choose to say; but I’m sure she’s glad in her heart.” 
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“ And I am glad in my heart, Fanny. And as I’m the person most concerned, 

I suppose that’s the most material thing.” Then they followed their father 
into the drawing room. 

“Couldn’t you drive Mrs. Clavering over in the pony chair, and settle it 
between you,” said Mr. Clavering to his curate. Mr. Saul looked disappointed. 
In the first place, he hated driving the pony, which was a rapid-footed little 
beast, that had a will of his own; and in the next place, he thought the rector 
ought to visit the spot on such an occasion. “Or Mrs. Clavering will drive 
you,” said the rector, remembering Mr. Saul’s objection to the pony. Still 
Mr. Saui looked unhappy. Mr. Saul was very tall and very thin, with a tall 
thin head, and weak eyes, and a sharp, well-cut nose, and, so to say, no lips, 
and very white teeth, with no beard, and a well-cut chin. His face was 60 
thin that his cheek bones obtruded themselves unpleasantly. He wore a long 
rusty black coat, and a high rasty black waistcoat, and trousers that were 
brown with dirty roads and general ill-usage. Nevertheless, it never occurred 
to any one that Mr. Saul did not look like a gentleman, not even to himself, 
to whom no ideas whatever on that subject ever presented themselves. But 
that he was a gentleman I think he knew well enough, and was able to carry 
himself before Sir Hugh and his wife with quite as much ease as he could do in 
the rectory. Once or twice he had dined at the great house; but Lady 
Clavering had declared him to be a bore, and Sir Hugh had called him “ that 
most offensive of all animals, a clerical prig.” It had therefore been decided 
that he was not to be asked to the great house any more. It may be as well 
to state here, as elsewhere, that Mr. Clavering very rarely went to his nephew’s 
table. On certain occasions he did do so, so that there might be no recognized 
quarrel between him and Sir Hugh; but such visits were few and far between. 

After a few more words from Mr. Saul, and a glance from his wife’s eye, Mr. 

lavering consented to go to Cumberly Green, though there was nothing he 
liked so little as a morning spent with his curate. When he had started, 
Harry told his mother also of his final decision. “I shall go to Stratton 
to-morrow and settle it all.” 

“ And what does papa say ?” asked the mother. 

“Just what he has said before. It is not so much that he wishes me to be 
a clergyman, as that he does not wish me to have lost all my time up to this.” 

“Tt is more than that, I think,” Harry, said his elder sister, a tall girl, less 
pretty than her sister, apparently less careful of her prettiness, very quiet, or, 
as some said, demure, but known to be good as gold by all who knew her 
well. 

“T doubt it,” said Harry, stoutly. “ But, however that may be, a man 
must choose for himself.” 

“ We all thought you had chosen,” said Mary. 

“Tf it is settled,” said the mother, “I suppose we shall do no good by 
opposing it.” 

“ Would you wish to oppose it, mamma?” said Harry. 

“No, my dear. I think you should judge for yourself.” 

“You see I could have no scope in the church for that sort of ambition 
which would satisfy me. Look at such men as Locke, and Stephenson, and 
Brassey. They are the men who seem to me to do most in the world. They 
were all self-educated, but surely a man can’t havea worse chance because he 
has learned something. Look at old Beilby with a seat in Parliament, and a 
property worth two or three hundred thousand pounds! When he was my 
age he had nothing but his weekly wages.” 
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“JT don’t know whether Mr. Beilby is a very happy man or a very good 
man,” said Mary. 
“T don’t know, either,” said Harry ; “but I do know that he has thrown 
’ a single arch over a wider span of water than ever was done before, and that 
ought to make him happy.” After saying this in a tone of high authority, be- 
fitting his dignity as a fellow of his college, Harry Clavering went out, leaving 
his mother and sisters to discuss the subject, which to two of them was all-im- 
portant. As to Mary, she had hopes of her own, vested in the clerical con- 
cerns of a neighboring parish. 


CHAPTER III. 
LORD ONGAR. 


On the next morning Harry Clavering rode over to Stratton, thinking much 
of his misery as he went. It was all very well for him, in the presence of his 
own family to talk of his profession as the one subject which was to him of any 
importance ; but he knew very well himself that he was only beguiling them in 
doing so. This question of a profession was, after all, but dead leaves to him— 
to him who had a canker at his heart, a perpetual thorn in his bosom, a misery 
within him which no profession could mitigate! Those dear ones at home 
guessed nothing of this, and he would take care that they should guess noth- 
ing. Why should they have the pain of knowing that he had been made 
wretched forever by blighted hopes? His mother, indeed, had suspected some- 
thing in those sweet days of his roaming with Julia through the park. She had , i 
once or twice said a word to warn him. But of the very truth of his deep love i 
—so he told himself—she had been happily ignorant. Let her be ignorant. Why 
should he make his mother unhappy? As these thoughts passed through his 
mind, I think that he revelled in his wretchedness, and made much to himself of 
his misery. He sucked in his sorrow greedily, and was somewhat proud to have 
had oecasion to break his heart. But not the less, because he was thus early 
blighted, would he struggle for success in the world. He would show her that, 
as his wife, she might have had a worthier position than Lord Ongar could 
give her. He, too, might probably rise the quicker in the world, as now he 
would have no impediment of wife or family. Then, as he’rode along, he 
composed a sonnet, fitting to his case, the strength and rythm of which seemed 
to him, as he sat on horseback, to be almost perfect. Unfortunately, when 
he was back at Clavering, and sat in his room with the pen in his hand, the 
turn of the words had escaped him. 

He found Mr. Burton at home, and was not long in concluding his business, 
Messr. Beilby Burton were not only civil engineers, but were land sur- 
y veyors also, and land valuers on a great scale. They were employed much by 
Government upon public buildings, and if not architects themselves, were sup- 
posed to know all that architects should do and should not do. In the 
purchase of great properties Mr. Burton’s opinion was supposed to be, or to 
have been, as good as any in the kingdom, and therefore there was very much 4 
to be learned in the office at Stratton. But Mr. Burton was not a rich man a 
like his partner, Mr. Beilby, nor an ambitious man. He had never soared 
Parliamentwards, had never speculated, had never invented, and never been 
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great. He had been the father of a very large family, all of whom were doing 
as well in the world, and some of them perhaps better, than their father. 
Indeed, there were many who said that Mr. Burton would have been a richer 
man if he had not joined himself in partnership with Mr. Beilby. Mr. Beilby 
had the reputation of swallowing more than his share wherever he went. 

When the business part of the arrangement was finished Mr. Burton talked 
to his future pupil about lodgings, and went out with him into the town to 
look for rooms. The old man found that Harry Clavering was rather nice in 
this respect, and in his own mind formed an idea that this new beginner might 
have been a more auspicious pupil, had he not already become a fellow of a 
college. Indeed, Harry talked to him quite as though they two were on an 
equality together ; and, before they had parted, Mr. Burton was not sure that 
Harry did not patronize him. He asked the young man, however, to join them 
at their early dinner, and then introduced him to Mrs. Burton, and to their 
youngest daughter, the only child who was still living with them. “ All my 
other girls are married, Mr. Clavering; and all of them married to men con- 
nected with my own profession.” The color came slightly to Florence Burton’s 
cheeks as she heard her father’s words, and Harry asked himself whether the 
old man expected that he should go through the same ordeal; but Mr. Burton 
himself was quite unaware that he had said anything wrong, and then went 
on to speak of the successes of hissons, “ But they began early, Mr. Clavering; 
and worked hard—very hard indeed.” He was a good, kindly, garrulous old 
man; but Harry began to doubt whether he would learn much at Stratton. 
It was, however, too late to think of that now, and everything was fixed. 

Harry, when he looked at Florence Burton, at once declared to himself that 
she was plain. Anything more unlike Julia Brabazon never appeared in the 
guise of a younglady. Julia was tall, with a high brow, a glorious complexion, 
a nose as finely modelled as though a Grecian sculptor had cut it, a small 
mouth, but lovely in its curves, and a chin that finished and made perfect the 
symmetry of her face. Her neck was long, but graceful as a swan’s, her bust 
was full, and her whole figure like that of a goddess. Added to this, when he 
had first known her, she had all the charm of youth. When she had returned 
to Clavering the other day, the affianced bride of Lord Ongar, he had hardly 
known whether to admire or to deplore the settled air of established woman- 
hood which she had assumed. Her large eyes had always lacked something of 
rapid, glancing, sparkling brightness. They had been glorious eyes to him, and 
in those early days he had n>t known that they lacked aught; but he had 
perceived, or perhaps fancied, that now, in her present condition, they were 
often cold, and sometimes almost cruel. Nevertheless, he was ready to swear 
that she was perfect in her beauty. 

Poor Florence Burton was short of stature, was brown, meagre, and poor- 
looking. So said Harry Clagering to himself. Her small hand, though soft, 
lacked that wondrous charm of touch which Julia’s possessed. Her face 
was short, and her forehead, ihough it was broad and open, had none of that 
feminine command which Julia’s look conveyed. That Florence’s eyes were 
very bright—bright and soft as well, he allowed; and her dark brown hair 
was very glossy; but she was, on the whole, a mean-looking little thing. He 
could not, as he said to himself on his return home, avoid the comparison, as 
she was the first girl he had seen since he had parted from Julia Brabazon. 

“T hope you'll find youself comfortable at Stratton, sir,” said old Mrs. Bur- 
ton. 
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“Thank you,” said Harry, “but I want very little myself in that way. 
Anything does for me.” 

“ One young gentleman we had took a bedroom at Mrs. Pott’s, and did very 
nicely without any second room at all. Don’t you remember, Mr. B.? it was 
young Granger.” 

“ Young Granger had a very short allowance,” said Mr. Burton. “ He lived 
upon fifty pounds a year all the time he was here.” 

“ And I don’t think Scarness had more when he began,” said Mrs. Burton. 
“Mr. Scarness married one of my girls, Mr. Clavering, when he started him- 
self at Liverpool. He has pretty nigh all the Liverpool docks under him now. 
I have heard him say that butcher’s meat did not cost him four shillings a 
week al) the time he was here. I’ve always thought Stratton one of the 
reasonablest places anywhere for a young man to do for himself in.” 

“T don’t know, my dear,” said the husband, “that Mr. Clavering will care 
very much for that.” 

“ Perhaps not, Mr. B.; but I do like to see young men.careful about their 
spendings. What’s the use of spending a shilling when sixpence will do, as 
well; and sixpence saved when a man has nothing but himself, becomes 
pounds and pounds by the time he has a family about him.” 

During all this time Miss Burton said little or nothing, and Harry Clavering 
himself did not say much. He could not express any intention of rivalling 
Mr. Scarness’s economy in the article of butcher’s meat, nor could he promise 
to content himself with Granger’s solitary bedroom. But as he rode home he 
almost began to fear that he had made a mistake. He was not wedded to 
the joys of his college hall, or the college common room. He did jot like the 
narrowness of college life. But he doubted whether the change from that to 
the oft-repeated hospitalities of Mrs. Burton might not be too much for him. 
Scarness’s jour shillings’-worth of butcher’s meat had already made him half 
sick of his new profession, and though Stratton might be the “ reasonablest 
place anywhere for a young man,” he could not look forward to living there 
for a year with much delight. As for Miss Burton, it might be quite as well 
that she was plain, as he wished for none of the delights which beauty affords 
to young men. 

On his return home, however, he made no complaint of Stratton. He was 
too strong-willed to own that he had been in any way wrong, and when early 
in the following week he started for St. Cuthbert’s, he was able to speak with 
cheerful hope of his new prospects. If ultimately he should find life im Strat- 
ton to be unendurable, he would cut that part of his career short, and contrive 
to get up to London at an earlier time than he had intended. 

On the 3lst of August Lord Ongar and Sir Hugh Clavering reached 
Clavering Park, and, as has been already told, a pretty little note was at once 
sent up to Miss Brabazon in her bedroom. When she met Lord Ongar in the 
drawing-room, about an hour afterwards, she had instructed herself that it 
would be best to say nothing of the note; but she could not refrain from a 
word. “I am much obliged, my lord, by your kindness and generosity,” she 
said, as she gave him her hand. He merely bowed and smiled, and muttered 
something as to his hoping that he might always find it as easy to gratify her. 
He was a little man, on whose behalf it certainly appeared that the Peerage 
must have told a falsehood ; it seemed so at least to those who judged of his 
years from his appearance. The Peerage said that he was thirty-six, and that, 
no doubt, was in truth his age, but any one would have declared him to be. 
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ten years older. This look was produced chiefly by the effect of an elaborately 
dressed jet black wig which he wore. What misfortune had made him bald 
so early—if to be bald early in life be a misfortune—I cannot say; but he had 
iost the hair from the crown of his head, and had preferred wiggery to bald- 
ness. No doubt an effort was made to hide the wiggishness of his wigs, but 
what effect in that direction was ever made successfully? He was, moreover, 
weak, thin, amd physically poor, and had, no doubt, increased this weakness 
and poorness by hard living. Though others thought him old, time had gone 
swiftly with him, and he still thought himself a young man. He hunted, 
though he could not ride. He shot, though he could not walk. And, unfortu- 
nately, he drank, though he had no capacity for drinking! His friends at last 
had taught him to believe that his only chance of saving himself lay in mar- 
riage, and therefore he had engaged himself to Julia Brabazon, purchasing her 
at the price of a brilliant settlement. If Lord Ongar should die before her, 
Ongar Park was to be hers for life, with thousands a year to maintain it. Cour- 
ton Castle, the great family seat, would of course go to the heir; but Ongar 
Park was supposed to be the most delightful small country-seat anywhere with- 
in thirty miles of London. It lay among the Surrey hills, and all the world had 
heard of the charms of Ongar Park. If Julia were to survive her lord, Ongar 
Park was to be hers; and they who saw them both together had but little 
doubt that she would come to the enjoyment of this clanse in her settlement. 
Lady Clavering had been clever in arranging the match ; and Sir Hugh, though 
he might have been unwilling to give his sister-in-law money out of his own 
pocket had performed his duty as a brother-in-law in looking to her future 
welfare. Julia Brabazon had no doubt that she was doing well. Poor Harry 
Clavering ! She had loved him in the days of her romance. She, too, had written 
her sonnets. But she had grown old earlier in life than he had done, and had 
taught herself that romance ..uld not be allowed to a woman in her position. 
She was highly born, the daughter of a peer, without money, and even without 
a home to which she had any claim. Of course she had accepted Lord Ongar, 
but she had not put out her hand to take all these good things without re- 
solving that she would do her duty to her future lord. The duty would be 
doubtless disagreeable, but she would do it with all the more diligence on that 
account. 

September passed by, hecatombs of partridges were slaughtered, and the 
day of the wedding drew nigh. It was pretty to see Lord Ongar and the self- 
satisfactior. which he enjoyed at this time. The world was becoming young 
with him again, and he thought that he rather liked the respectability of his 
present mode of life. He gave himself but scanty allowances of wine, and no 
allowance of anything stronger than wine, and did not dislike his temperance. 
There was about him at all hours an air which seemed to say, “ “here; I told 
you all that I could do it as soon as there was any necessity.” And in these 
halcyon days he could shoot for an hour without his pony, and he liked the 
gentle, courteous badinage which was bestowed upon his courtship, and he liked 
also Julia’s beauty. Her conduct to him was perfect. She was never pert, never 
exigeant, never romantic, and never humble. She never bored him, and yet 
was always ready to be with him when he wished it. She was never exalted ; 
and yet she bore her high place as became a woman nobly born and ac- 
knowledged to be beautiful. 

“T declare you have quite made a lover of him,” said Lady Clavering to her 
sister. When a thought of the match had first arisen in Sir Hugh’s London 
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house, Lady Clavering had been eager in praise of Lord Ongar, or eager in 
praise rather of the position which the future Lady Ongar might hold; but 
since the prize had been secured, since it had become plain that Julia was to 
be the greater woman of the two, she had harped sometimes on the other ° 
string. Asa sister she had striven for a sister's welfare, but as a woman she 
could not keep herself from comparisons which might tend to show that after 
all, well as Julia was doing, she was not doing better than her elder sister had 
done. Hermione had married simply a baronet, and not the richest or the most 
amiable among baronets; but she had married a man suitable in age and 
wealth, with whom any girl might have been in love. She had not sold her- 
self to be the nurse, or not to be the nurse, as it might turn out, of a worn- 
out debauché. She would have hinted nothing of this, perhaps have thought 
nothing of this, had not Julia and Lord Ongar walked together through the 
Clavering groves as though they were two young people. She owed it as a 
duty to her sister to point out that Lord Ongar < ,uld not be a romantic young 
person, and ought not to be encouraged to play that part. 

“T don’t know that I have made anything of him,” answered Julia. “I 
suppose he’s much like other men when they’re going to be married.” Julia 
quite understood the ideas that were passing through her sister’s mind, and 
did not feel them to be unnatural. 

‘What I mean is, that he has come out so strong in the Romeo line, which 
we hardly expected, you know. We shall have him under your bedroom 
window with a guitar, like Don Giovanni.” 

“T hope not, because it’s so cold. I don’t think it likely, as he seems fond 
of going to bed early.” ' 

“ And it’s the best thing for him,” said Lady Clavering, becoming serious 
and carefully benevolent. “It’s quite a wonder what good hours and quiet 
living have done for him in so short a time.o*l was observing him as he 
walked yesterday, and he put his feet to the ground as firmly almost as Hugh 
does.” 

“Did he indeed? I hope he won’t have the habit of putting his hand 
down firmly as Hugh does sometimes.” , 

“As for that,” said Lady Clavering, with a little tremor, “I don’t think 
there’s much difference between them. They all say that when Lord Ongar 
means a thing he does mean it.” 

“T think a man ought to have a way of his own.” 

“ And a woman also, don’t you, my dear? But, as I was saying, if Lord 
Ongar will continue to take care of himself he may become quite a different 
man. Hugh says that he drinks next to nothing now, and though he some- 
times lights a cigar in the smoking room at night, he hardly ever smokes it. 
You must do what you can to keep him from tobacco. I happen to know 
that Sir Charles Poddy said that so many cigars were worse for him even than 
brandy.” 

All this Julia bore with an even temper. She was determined to bear 
everything till her time should come. Indeed she had made herself under- 
stand that the hearing of such things as these was a part of the price which 
she was to be called upon to pay. It was not pleasant for her to hear what 
Sir Charles Poddy had said about the tobacco and brandy of the man she was 
just going to marry. She would sooner have heard of his riding sixty miles 
a day, or dancing all night, as she might have heard had she been contented 
to take Harry Clavering. But she had made her selection with her eyes open, 
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and was not disposed to quarrel with her bargain, because that which she had 
bought was no better than the article which she had known it to be when she 
was making her purchase. Nor was she even angry with her sister. “I will 
do the best I can, Hermy; you may be sure of that. But there are some 
things which it is useless to talk about.” 

“ But it was as well you should know what Sir Charles said.” 

“T know quite enough of what he says, Hermy—quite as much, I dare say, 
as youdo. But, never mind. If Lord Ongar has given up smoking, I quite 
agree with you that it’s a good thing. I wish they’d all give it up, for I hate 
the smell of it. Hugh has got worse and worse. He never cares about 
changing his clothes now.” 

“T’ll tell you what it is,” said Sir Hugh to his wife that night; “sixty 
thousand a year is a very fine income, but Julia will find she has caught a 
tartar.” 

“ T suppose he'll hardly live long; will he?” 

“IT don’t know or care when he lives or when he dies; but, by heaven, he 
is the most overbearing fellow I ever had in the house with me. I wouldn’t 
stand him here for another fortnight—not even to make her all safe.” 

“Tt will soon be over. They'll be gone on Thursday.” 

“ What do you think of his having the impudence to tell Cunliffe ’—Cunliffe 
was the head keeper—‘ before my face, that he didn’t know anything about 
pheasants! ‘Well, my lord, I think we’ve got a few about the place,’ said 
Cunliffe. ‘ Very few,’ said Ongar, with a sneer. Now, if I haven’t a better 
head of game here than he has at Courton, I'll eat him. But the impudence 
of his saying that before me!” 

“Did you make him any answer 

“* There’s about enough to suit me,’ I said. Then he skulked away, knocked 
off his pins. I shouldn’t like to be his wife; I can tell Julia that.” 

“ Julia is very clever,” said the sister. 

The day of the marriage came, and everything at Clavering was done with 
much splendor. Four bridesmaids came down from London on the preceding 
day ; two were already staying in the house, and the two cousins came as two 
more from the rectory. Julia Brabazon had never been really intimate with 
Mary and Fanny Clavering, but she had known them well enough to make it 
odd if she did not ask them to come to her wedding and to take a part in the 
ceremony. And, moreover, she had thought of Harry and her little romance 
of other days. Harry, perhaps, might be glad to know that she had shown 
this courtesy to his sisters. Harry, she knew, would be away at his school. 
Though she had asked him whether he meant to come to her wedding, she had 
been better pleased that he should be absent. She had not many regrets 
herself, but it pleased her to think that he should have them. So Mary and 
Fanny Clavering were asked to attend her at the altar. Mary and Fanny 
would both have preferred to decline, but their mother had told them that they 
could not do so. “It would make ill-feeling,” said Mrs. Clavering; “and that 
is what your papa particularly wishes to avoid.” 

“When you say papa particularly wishes anything, mamma, you always 
mean that you wish it particularly yourself,” said Fanny. “ But if it must be 
done, it must; and then I shall know how to behave when Mary’s time 
comes.” 

The bells were rung lustily all the morning, and all the parish was there, 
round about the church, to see. There was no record of a lord ever having 
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been married in Clavering church before; and now this lord was going to 
marry my lady’s sister. It was all one as though she were a Clavering herself. 
But there was no ecstatic joy in the parish. There were to be no bonfires, and 
no eating and drinking at Sir Hugh’s expense—no comforts provided for any 
of the poor by Lady Clavering on that special occasion. Indeed, there was 
never much of such kindnesses between the lord of the soil and his dependants. 
A certain stipulated dole was given at Christmas for coals and blankets; but 
even for that there was generally some wrangle between the rector and the 
steward. “If there’s to be all this row about it,” the rector had said to the 
steward, “T’ll never ask for it again.” “I wish my uncle would only be as 
good as his word,” Sir Hugh had said, when the rector’s speech was repeated 
tohim. Therefore, there was not much of real rejoicing in the parish on this 
occasion, though the bells were rung loudly, and though the people, young 
and old, did cluster round the churchyard to see the lord lead his bride out of 
the church. “A puir feckless thing, tottering along like—not half the makings 
ofa man. A stout lass like she could a’most blow him away wi’ a puff of her 
mouth.” Thet was the verdict which an old farmer’s wife passed upon him, 
and that verdict was made good by the general opinion of the parish. 

But though the lord might be only half a man, Julia Brabazon walked out 
from the church every inch a countess. Whatever price she might have paid, 
she had at any rate got the thing which she had intended to buy. And as she 
stepped into the chariot which carried her away to the railway station on her 
way to Dover, she told herself that she had done right. She had chosen her 
profession, as Harry Clavering had chosen his; and having so far succeeded, 
she would do her best to make her success perfect. Mercenary! Of course 


she had been mercenary. Were not all men and women mercenary upon whom 
devolved the necessity of earning their bread ? 

There was a great breakfast at the park—for the quality—and the rector on 
this occasion submitted himself to become the guest of the nephew whom he 
thoroughly disliked. 
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ORNWALL is one of the most original and one of the most un-English of 
English counties. It is an isolated Celtic district, abutting on the old 
Saxon frontier. Clinging to the past, jealous of the new, the Cornish miners 
and fishermen, stay-at-homes themselves, and unvisited by many strangers, 
have retained among them more old legends and traditions of the past than 
even the Welsh or the Highlanders. 

In several parts of Cornwall there still exist huge rocks, said to have been 
used by the giants when hurling or playing at athletic games. The Titans of 
Trecrobben and St. Michael’s Mount often met to play at “ bob-buttons.” The 
throw was generally made from Trecrobben Hill, and the Mount was the 
“bob,” on which huge slabs of rock served for the buttons. Holiburn of the 
Cairn was a giant, who is said to have married a farmer’s daughter. Once, 
when watching some Cornishmen hurling, he was so pleased at the game made 
by a young peasant that in sheer good-nature he killed him by patting him 
on the head. The giant of Trebiggan was a much less benevolent son of Anak. 
He is said to have dined every day on children whom he fried on a flat rock 
outside his cave. His arms were so long that he would snatch the sailors from 
ships passing by the Land’s End; and sometimes, after having had his fun, re- 
place them again. 

In some of these “ drolls,”* it is too evident that the story-teller has well 
earned his name by having embroidered the old legend, and that, too, pretty 
handsomely. Of these aberrations from truth, the history of “Tom and the 
Giant Blunderbuss” is a painful example. Tom was a lazy young giant near 
Hayle, and his unwieldy rival lived in a castle toward St. Ives. Tom, in 
driving a wagon full of beer from market, trespassed on the giant’s territory. 
The giant attacked him with his club, which happened to be a young elm- 
tree ; Tom fought him with a wheel and an axle-tree, and eventually ran him 
through the body with the pole. Asa reward for his fair fighting and courage, 
the giant left Tom all the gold, copper and tin in his castle. This generous 
giant figured for centuries in the old guise-dances at Cornish festivals. The 
giant Bolster was another hero of Titanic days. He lived on St. Agnes Beacon 
Hill, and the earthwork near Trevenaunance Porth still bears his name. This 
monster could stand with one foot on St. Agnes Beacon, and the other on Carn 
Brea Hills, six miles apart. A bad husband, he employed his wife in carrying 
and removing blocks of granite from hill to hill. He fell in love with St. 
Agnes, and that virtuous lady, weary of his importunities, offered to marry 
him if he would fill a hole in the cliff at Chapel Porth with his blood; but 
as the hole opened into the sea, unknown to the obtuse and unobservant giant, 


* Popular Romances of the West of England, or the Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Collected and edited by Robert Hunt, F. R. 8. 2 vols. Hotten, 1865. 
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he fell a victim to his love. The red stain still visible in the cliff shows where 
the deluge of blood once poured. Nor was the giant of Goran, who dug the 
huge intrenchment there, twenty feet broad, and twenty-four feet high, in one 
night, one whit wiser. The latter fiend being ill, called in a subtle doctor, who 
played him the old trick. He grew at last so weak, that the great medicine- 
man kicked him over the cliff, and killed him. The promontory is still called 
the Dodman or the Dead Man. The Cupboard, a curious gorge on the coast 
near Portwreath, was once the cavern of the giant Wrath, who waited there 
for wrecks and drifts. Wading out to sea, he used to tie the boats to his girdle, 
walk back to his den, and there devour the luckless fishermen. Jack the 
Tinkeard figures largely in the giant stories. He was a friend of that Tom 
who slew Blunderbuss, and was remarkable for a bull’s-hide coat, which was 
as tough asiron. He thrashed Tom at singlestick, and taught him to draw 
a bow with his toes, so as to kill hares and kids that were almost out of 
sight. Jack drove the enchanter Pengerswick out of his castle, and dug a 
pit for a vicious old giant at Morva, into which Jack’s enemy fell, and broke 
his wicked old neck. 

Very much akin to the giants, though dating only from the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is the Demon Tregeagle, that terror of Cornish children. This demon, 
when in the flesh, was the steward to a lord down Bodmin-way ; he destroyed 
deeds, forged titles, and persecuted the poor. As a magistrate, he put to death 
innocent persons, to hide his own iniquities ; as a landlord, he was rapacious, 
grinding, and unscrupulous. He is reported to have murdered his sister, and 
broken the hearts of his wives and children. On one occasion, his spirit is said 
to have been called into court as the witness in a case of a disputed title to 
some land. Reluctant to retire, the lawyers and churchmen were at last com- 
pelled to bind Tregeagle to empty out Dosmery pool with a pierced limpet- 
shell. This Dosmery is a black, lonely pool on the Bodmin moors. One night, 
chased by demons and hell-hounds, Tregeagle fled to Roach rock, thrust his 
head in at the east window of the chapel, and implored help of the hermit. 
The monks of Bodmin then gathered together, and sent the erring spirit to 
the shore at Padstow to make trusses of sand, and ropes of the same material, 
with which to bind them. Every night he packs them together; every day 
the breakers roll them level again. Worn out with his howlings, the priest of 
Padstow banished him to Bareppa, and there condemned him to carry sacks of 
sand across the estuary of the Loo, and empty them at Porthleven, till the 
beach was clean down to the rocks. Every night the sweep of the Loo round 
toward the Lizard effaced the poor creature’s labors. One night, however, the 
mocking devils tripped up the sack-bearer, and so Tregeagle fell, and the sand 
pouring out, raised the bar that destroyed the harbor of Helstone. Once more 
banished, the unjust steward was sentenced to sweep the sands from Porthcur- 
now Cove round Tol-Peden-Penwith headland. There Tregeagle still labors. 
His roarings are heard during the coming storms, and on the moors his shrieks 
pierce the night-winds. 

The “ merry maids,” or mermaids, figure as largely in Cornish as they do in 
Breton mythology. They are descended from the Greek Sirens and the Norse 
water-spirits, and are firmly believed in all through the tincountry. Morva, a 
parish between Zennor and St. Just, is famous for them ; and families still ex- 
ist there who are supposed to have received gifts from them. At Morva they 
are seen as “ladies” on the rocks, going from the shore to isolated reefs, or 
weeping and wailing on the beach. 
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Padstow harbor is said to have been choked with sand by a mermaid, in re- 
venge for being shot at bya fisherman. The town of Seaton, near Looe, was, 
tradition also says, overwhelmed with sand for a similar reason. Near the 
beautiful serpentine cove of Lamorna, not far from the Lizard Cliff, a lady 
shows herself previous to a storm with comb, mirror, and other fitting decora- 
tions, to compensate for the fish’s tail. Before a wreck, she has been heard 
singing plaintively, the moaning spirits along the shore echoing her lamenta- 
tions. Young men are known to have swum off to the rock that she haunts, 
lured by her songs; but they have never returned. 

At Cury, near the Lizard, there exists a strange tradition. An old man 
walking in a retired cove, came suddenly upon a rock on which was seated a 
beautiful girl, with fair hair so long that it covered her whole body. Alarmed 
at the intrusion, the mermaid slid off the rock into a deep transparent pool, 
and there, crying, angry, and frightened, held a parley. It appeared she had 
strayed from her husband and family, who were asleep out of the reach of the 
hot sunshine, in a cave at Kynance Cove. She implored the old man to take 
her on his back to the sea, as there was a dry bar of sand now stretching 
between her and her watery home. For this favor, she gave him her comb, 
and the power to break witches’ spells, to charm diseases, to discover thieves, 
and to restore stolen goods. Whenever afterward the old man wished to see 
his young friend, he had only to go to a half-tide rock, and comb the water with 
the mermaid’s comb.» He afterwards carried the water-spirit to a secret place 
where, unobserved, she might see the funny “ people, who had their tails split 
so that they might walk on them.” The mermaid offered to make the old man 
young again, but he refused; nor would he obey her wish, to visit her home 
under the waves. 

In a valley near Perranzabuloe, by “ the buried church of the sands,” there is 
a still wilder tradition. The wife of a yeoman named Penna, while bathing 
her infant daughter in a pool amid the arched rocks of Perran, suddenly saw 
the child, as if in a paroxysm of joy, leap from her arms, and disappear in the 
water. The mother’s terror and agony were soon, however, removed by the 
babe swimming up to the surface of the water smiling, and brighter and more 
beautiful than before. The mother saw no difference in the child, but the 
old crones in the village at once dubbed it a mermaid’s changeling. Years 
passed away as they are in the habit of passing, and Selina Penna grew up a 
beautiful woman. The squire’s nephew, urged by the praises of a malevolent 
man, a rejected suitor of her mother’s, saw her, fell in love with her, and 
seduced her. Broken-hearted at her disgrace, she died, and was buried in the 
churchyard on the sands. The night after a revel, the squire’s nephew 
(Walter Trewoofe), straying on the sands, heard a voice singing a dirge, and 
passing round a rock, discovered a beautiful woman seated at the mouth of a 
cavern. She was like his buried love, but she disappeared when he seized her 
by the hand. On another visit to the same cavern, the maiden, as he addressed 
her, turned into a mermaid, who seized him in her arms. A storm rose, the 
waves broke round the rock, and Walter Trewoofe found too late that the 
vengeance of the water-spirits had overtaken him. Still the mermaid clasped 
him, till the sea washed them both to the highest pinnacle of the rocks, and 
then bore them out to the ocean. That night, during the fiercest of the storm, 
the water-spirits were seen tossing from one to another the corpse of the 
seducer and destroyer of one of their race. 

The Cornish fairies are less sprightly and more malevolent than those ot 
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Devonshire. There are five species of Cornish fairies -the Small people; the 
Spriggans, the ghosts of the giants who guard treasure; the Piskies, mis- 
chievous sprites who mislead travellers, and ride the farmers’ horses; the 
Knockers, or mine spirits; and the Browneys, or domestic sprites. 

The Small people are by some supposed to be the old Druids, gradually 
becoming smaller and smaller, because they will not renounce their idolatry. 
They resemble the elves of Scandinavia in many of their attributes. Others 
imagine them to be the spirits of the old inhabitants of Cornwall who lived 
centuries before the birth of Christ. Too bad for heaven, too good for hell, 
they are condemned to remain on earth, and vo grow smaller and smaller, till 
they turn into ants, and then perish. 

The Irish have almost the same belief, only they say that the fairies are a 
portion of the fallen angels, who, less guilty than the rest, were suffered to 
undergo a final state of probation. At St. Ives there is a tradition of a poor 
woman, who lived on one of the hills near Zennor church-tower, being intrusted 
by the fairies with a child to nurse. By using some water to wash her eyes 
with from a magic ewer supplied by the child’s father, she became possessed 
of the power of seeing the fairies anywhere and at all times. Detecting the 
fairy father stealing fruit at St. Ives’ market, her power became known, and 
the fairies put out her right eye. When she got home, the boy was gone, and 
from that hour she and her husband became poor. . 

Scrofulous children, in Cornwall, are often supposed to be changelings. Some 
thirty years since a poor woman of the hamlet of Treonike lost her little boy in 
a wood. It was found some days after, asleep on a bed of fern. By his own 
account, he had been lured into the centre of the wood by supernatural music. 
Falling asieep, a beautiful lady appeared, and had led him through the palaces 
of Fairyland. The Gump at St. Just has always been notorious as the reve 
ground of the Small People. On one occasion an old miner hid himself néar 
the gump, in hopes of seizing some of the fairy treasure. At the due —— 
saw the hill open to the sound of music. Every blade of grass was hung wi 
colored glow-worm lamps, every furze bush sparkled with little stars. Pres- 
ently appeared innumerable courtiers, soldiers, musicians, and crowds of ser- 
vants bearing vessels of silver and gold, and cups hollowed out of jewels. 
Last of all, on thrones, carried upon a platform, came a young prince and prin- 
cess. As the marriage feast began, the old man stole rcund to the back of the 
moun¢, to get nearer for a sight at the royal table. To his surprise, the mound 
was dark there, and as he looked over the hillock, he was startled by seeing 
thousands of little eyes all intently and mischievously fixed on him. Screwing 
up bis courage, he took off his hat, and raised it to cover the prince, princess, 
and their little table of gold plate, when a shrill whistle was heard—his hand 
remained motionless in the air, and the banquet disappeared. There was a buzz 
round him, as of a flight of angry bees, and from head to ioot he was pricked 
and pinched. Then he rolled down the mound, and lay speechless, his arms 
and legs, like Gulliver’s, secured by thousands of little silken strings. As the 
‘moon shone out, he-saw.a fairy, no larger than a dragon-fly, stamping on his 
nose, and dancing with glee. When the sun arose, he found that he had been 
tied to the ground by gossamer webs. He shook himself, and was free. Wet, 
cold, and sulky, he returned home to tell his misfortune to his friends. This 
was a fairy wedding; but a fisherman of Lelant had once the good fortune to 
see the funeral of a queen of the fairies. He was returning from St. Ives laden 
with pilchards, when he heard the bell of Lelant Church toll as if it was 
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muffled. Making his way over the waste and hills of blown sand, he looked in 
at a window and saw that the building was illuminated. The fairies dug a 
little hole near the sacrament table, and placed in it the body of their queen, 
throwing in upon it flowers and myrtle branches. When the mourners began 
to shriek, the fisherman involuntarily shrieked too. Instantly the lights were 
extinguished, and the intruder was pursued, and pricked and pinched till he 
had left the little folk far behind in his maddened flight. 

These Small People, too, are sometimes as thievish as they are mischievous. 
Not many years since, a favorite red-and-white cow of a farmer at Bosfrancan 
ceased to give her usual quantity of milk. On the evening of one midsummer’s 
day, the dairymaid who had milked this cow plucked a handful of clover to 
put on her hat to steady the bucket. Among this clover there happened to 
be a stem with four leaves ; this gave the girl power to see the Small People. 
When she looked, there were thousands of them filling buttercups and fox- 
glove flowers from the milk, and laughing and drinking as they gathered their 
stolen beverage. By her mother’s advice, the dairymaid instantly rubbed the 
cow’s udder with fish brine, to scare the Small People. The cow never yielded 
much milk after that, but pined away, and nothing throve with the farmer. 

The little green spots between the cairns near the Logan Rock are called 
“the Small People’s Garden.” On summer nights, music is heard there, and 
hundreds of little lights are seen moving among them. Far out at sea, the 
fishermen smell the scent. By day, the flowers turn to mere ferns and sea- 
pinks. Sometimes the fairies hold fairs. Some miners saw one once at Bal 
Lane, in Germoe. Next day, one of them, as he told the story in the mine, 
fell down the “ bob pit,” and was killed. His companion, who calied fairies 
“ wicked, spiteful devils,” was thrown down stairs, and dreadfully bruised. In 
many fairy stories, as in the “The Adventures of Cherry of Zennor,” a pretty 
country girl is hired by a fairy to nurse his child. Beguiled into Fairyland, 
where all is sunshine, and flowers “ grow spontaneous in the open air,” she 
generally contrives to steal some fairy ointment, anointing her eyes with 
which, she is enabled to see the fairies, and all their mischievous pranks. The 
theft is discovered, and she is banished to earth, where she sometimes pines or 
becomes crazed. In the famous case of Anne Jefferies, a laborer’s daughter at 
St. Teath, 1626-1698, who described her adventures in Fairyland, the exist- 
ence of fits is sufficient to show that the girl was either very diseased or a 
great liar. 

But the Cornwall Celts have wilder stories than those of the fairies’ pranks. 
They believe in the Demon-horse that tempts benighted travellers to mount it ; 
they tell of a suicide ghost rising from its grave on the cross-roads, and leap- 
ing up behind a drunken farmer, who had shouted to it. At Boscean, the 
well-known Spectre Bridegroom legend prevails. In the Cornish story, how- 
ever, the unhappy girl is saved by a blacksmith, who, with a red-hot iron, 
burns her dress from the hold of the spectre. 

Even in the present century, however, wild beliefs have sprung up in igno- 
rant parts of Cornwall, just as fungi spring up inevitably from damp and 
decay. A woman named Sarah Polgrain, who had.lived at Ludgvan, was 
hung at Bodmin for the murder of her husband, a crime to which she had been 
instigated by a horse-dealer, known in the district as Yorkshire Jack. On the 
scaffold, the man appeared, and kissed his paramour before the bolt was drawn. 
It was said that he had there promised to join her after death. The horse- 
dealer went to sea, and on his return from the Mediterranean in a fruit-ship, 
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was washed off the deck by an enormous and supernatural wave, and, 
presently, in a lightning cloud, the sailors saw the devil, Sarah Polgrain, and 
Yorkshire Jack pass away out of sight. Bad weather in Ludgvan is still 
attributed to the exertions of Sarah Polgrain. 

There is a curious superstition also at Gornhilly, on the Lizard promontory. 
On a large, lonely piece of water there, known as “ Croft Pasco-Pool,” there is 
sometimes seen by night a ghostly vessel with lug-sails spread. “ The Ghost 
of Rosewarne” dates from the reign of James I., when Ezekiel Crosse, a low 
attorney, fraudulently obtained the estate. The ghost of one of the Rosewarnes 
appeared to him as an old man, and led him to a cairn containing treasure. 
He used to appear to Crosse constantly afterwards when he was dining with 
his friends, to whom he had always to represent the ghost as an idiotic and deaf 
and dumb intruder. Worn out at last by this spiritual persecution, the attor- 
ney surrendered the ill-gotten estate to a person of the ghost’s showing. 
Crosse eventually, it is said, destroyed himself, and the ghost appeared and 
rejoiced as the bad man’s funeral was passing by the treasure cairn. 

Let us now turn to the legends of the miners, since two-thirds of the 
Cornishmen spend half their days underground. All tin-workers believe in 
“the Knockers,” or “ Buccas,” spirits who indicate productive lodes by blows 
with invisible picks and sledges. They are supposed to be the ghosts of those 
old Jews who crucified our Lord, and were sent as slaves by the Roman empe- 
rors to work the Cornish mines. It is certain that Jews farmed the mines in 
the days of the early Norman kings. The miners say they often see little imps 
dancing and tumbling about the mine-timber when they come to work. Every 
mine has its own tradition. At Wheal Vor, a white rabbit always appears in 
one of the engine-houses before a fatal accident ; it has been often chased, but 
never caught. About thirty years since, at the same mine, a man and a boy, 
were blown to pieces while blasting. The engineman, shocked at the mere 
fragments of flesh that were alone left, took them on a shovel, and threw them 
into the blazing furnace. From that time, the engineman declared that troops 
of little black dogs haunted the place, whether it was open or shut; and it 
was found difficult to get men enough to work the machine. 

At Wheal Jewel, a dead hand used to be seen carrying a lighted candle, and 
moving up and down the ladders. It appeared after a rather bad fellow had 
fallen down the mine, and been killed. After a suicide at Polbreen mine, near 
St. Agnes Beacon, a voice used to appear beguiling the workmen. On one 
occasion, however, it mercifully called two men from a level where a mass of 
rock soon after fell. 

The fishermen round the wild headlands of Cornwall have their legends also, 
for sailors, living as they do, on an element full of mysteries, are proverbially 
superstitious. A pilot at St. Ives told Mr. Hunt a story of how one midnight, 
strolling on the wharf, to watch a vessel, afterwards wrecked, that he had to 
take into Hayle, he saw a man, who refused to speak, leaning against a post. 
On looking closer, the pilot saw that there were pieces of seaweed and stick in 
his whiskers ; that the flesh of his face and hands looked as if it were par- 
boiled ; and that as he walked, the water “squashed” in his shoes. The pilot 
was ill six months from the fright occasioned by this apparition. All along 
the Cornish coast, the Phantom Ship is also thoroughly believed in. Years 
ago, a vessel made signals of distress to the westward of St. Ives’ Head. On 
reaching the ship, which was schooner-rigged, and had a light over her bows, 
one of the sailors made a grasp at her bulwarks, in order to leap on board; but 
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his hand met nothing solid, and he fell back into the boat as the ship and 
lights disappeared. The next morning, a London vessel was wrecked at 
Gwithian, and all on board perished. The Phantom Lights—called by the 
sailors “ Jack Harry’s lights”—are generally seen before a gale, and the ship 
beheld resembles the one that is subsequently wrecked. 

At Porthcurno Cove, near the Logan Stone, there is sometimes seen, when 
the mists are rising from the marshes, a black square-rigged vessel, with no 
one on board, that glides over the sands to Bodelan and Chygwiden, and there 
vanishes. On whoever sees it, ill-luck is sure to fall. The Dead Ship is 
another sunezstition peculiar to Cornwall. Years ago, a pirate, too wicked 
even for his companions, was put on shore in the Priests’ Cove, near Cape 
Cornwall. Settling at Tregaseal, the wretch lived by wrecking—beguiling 
vessels with false lights, and murdering those who escaped the waves. When 
this man lay dying, a black vessel, with all her sails set, was seen coming into 
the land against wind and tide; but as the man fell back and died, it bore out 
to sea again in a whirlwind, and surrounded by lightning. At the funeral, a 
black pig suddenly joined in the procession. When the men reached the 
church stile, the storm again broke out, and the bearers, leaving the coffin 
without the church-yard stile, rushed into the church for safety. Then came 
a blaze and flash ten times fiercer than the rest, and the coffin was seen to fly 
burning through the air. ‘ 

The huge green-stone rocks of an island near St. Ives are connected with a 
curious superstition. Some years ago, a vessel was wrecked there. The men 
who went off to the rescue found on board a lady, who held a child in her 
arms. She refused to part with her charge; and in drawing her by a rope 
from the vessel to the boat, the child was lost in the boiling waters. On 
recovering her senses, and hearing of the child’s death, the lady pined away, 
and soon after died. Shortly after her burial, however, her spirit was seen to 
pass over the wall of the church-yard, traverse the beach, and walk on to the 
island. There she spent hours looking among the rocks, and as day broke, 
returned to the land, and disappeared near her grave. When the nights are 
very tempestuous or dark, she carries a corpse-light for a lantern ; but on fine 
nights, she makes her search without a light. This apparition is supposed to 
predict disasters to seamen. 

Nor are the hardy sailors of Cornwall without other omens and warnings. 
The parts of the shore where wrecks have taken place are often haunted. At 
night, before the coming of storms, the voices of dead sailors are heard calling 
their own names. 

Porth Towan is the scene of a wild belief. A fisherman walking one night 
on the sands, wher all was silent, except the lip and whisper of the tide, dis- 
tinctly heard a voice from the sea exclaiming three times: “ The hour is come, 
but not the man!” At that moment, a black figure appeared on the top of 
the cliff, then rushed impetuously down the steep path, over the sands, and 
was lost in the sea. 

Very often local phenomena have given rise to superstitions intended to 
account for them. At Sennen Cove, there is sometimes seen a band of opaque 
misty vapor that stretches across the bay. It is supposed to be a warning to 
fishermen not to venture out, as it was always followed by a severe storm. 
Once when it appeared, a wicked old fisherman, seeing the weather still fine, 
ventured out, and beat the fog with a flail, to drive away the “ hooper,” as ho 
impiously said. The boat passed through the bar of thick fog, and went to 
sea; but a storm soon after rose, and it never returned. 
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The “wraith,” asthe Scotch call such an apparition, is not uncommon in 


Cornwall. 

It foretells the death of the person it resembles. They tell a story of a 
wraith of this kind that was seen forty years ago by a smuggling farmer at 
Newlyn. A boat laden with ankers of spirits was starting at Mullion Cove 
for Newlyn. At the last moment, one of the crew, remembering he had busi- 
ness at Helstone, was left behind. On his return from Helstone, as he passed 
the top of Halzaphron cliff, he met all the men, with their hair and clothes 
dripping wet. The boat and crew were never heard of more ; and the farmer 
was so affected by the circumstance, that he pined and died shortly afterward. 

The innumerable stories of witches and general superstitions, as well as the 
interesting legends of the early saints, we have no room to touch on. We 
have given, we think, enough to show that Cornwall is second to no district of 
Europe in the wildness, variety, and originality of its legends. Long may it 
be before the blown sand-hills, the great cliffs of jointed granite, the desolate 
moors, rough with burial-mounds, and the little coves, where the sand is so 
soft and white, and the rocks so emeraldine under the sea, cease to be haunted 
by such associations. But, while amusing ourselves with such curious remains 
of bygone mythologies and old beliefs, do not let us forget that they are proofs 
of ignorance to be lamented, and education still lamentably insufficient. They 
give false notions of the Divine rule and governance, and are, however poeti- 
cal, too palpably relics of an old paganism, that can never blend thoroughly 
with Christianity. 

To the antiquary and poet, the ethnologist and the student of mythologies, 
they will always be valuable and interesting objects of study ; but as popular 
beliefs, the sooner they become obsolete, we think, the better. 


CHILDE HAROLD. 


From Heinricw HEINzE’s “ Romances,” 





Fine starke, schwarze Barke. 


Sap and stark, a funeral bark 
Floats on the voiceless sea ; 

And watchers clad in vestments sad 
Sit in it, silently. 


The Poet dead, with naked head, 
Lies still, ard stiff, and cold; 

But on the skies, his fixed blue eyes 
Their glassy gaze still hold. 


Whispers creep up from the deep, 
As ’twere the Nixen’s sigh ; 

The waves collide the vessel’s side, 
As ’twere a mortal cry. 











A CHAPTER FROM A NOBLE LIFE. 





HE man of genius and the man of the people ; the loyal and the liberal, 
the conservative and the progressive, were united in Massimo d’Azeg- 
lio. In him Italy has lost a prophet, a patriot ; the world a painter, a novel- 
ist, a thinker, a reformer. But Victor Emanuel’s loss is greatest of all! 
When Cavour fell, he lost his ablest statesman—the man of the time, the 
nation-maker. In Azeglio the King has lost a friend. Where will he find 
another like him? one whose candid soul can meet Royalty face to face, and 
dare speak truth, however unwelcome, when the welfare of king and country 
are at stake? To be served faithfully, not for what the Crown can give, but for 
love of him who wears it, and for greater love of the nation it governs, is @ 
blessing rarely enjoyed by sovereigns, and one which Victor Emanuel— 
though less himself a man of thought than of action—knew how to value, 
And now, though not given to sentiment, he will feelingly remember that 
once, at least, did Azeglio’s fearless fidelity to king and country save both in 
the hour of imminent peril. No wonder that, next to J/ nostro Re, primo 
soldato'd’Jialia! Massimo d’Azeglio was nearest to the hearts of the people, 
even when they were looking most proudly to Cavour, while he completed the 
work which his less conspicuous predecessor began and labored for many a 
weary year to promote. 

But those of us who have enjoyed the choice privilege of long personal ac- 
quaintance with the great man just fallen, alone can appreciate all his wealth 
of worth. In his case, emphatically could it be said that “To look on him was 
to love him.” His noble, benign countenance, classic features, and intellectual 
brow, most of all his heart-smile, once seen, could never be forgotten. Nor 
was the pathos of melancholy wanting to tone all into harmony. One saw 
and felt that the shadow of sorrow had passed over that strong soul, and there 
was that in his pathetic voice which moved the listener to sympathy. In pri- 
vate life only could Massimo d’Azeglio be seen in his chief greatness—as the 
true man; and nothing but his real patriotism would ever have drawn him 
out of the retirement which he loved as only the thinker, the artist, the scholar 
can love. Manly as he proved himself on the battle-field, and as brave as 
honest in diplomacy, there was a delicacy, a refinement in his very nature only 
short of effeminacy ; the highest polish that culture-gives added little to what 
nature gave. Italian as he was in the finer elements of man, he was yet quite 
unitalian in the mastery of his emotional nature. Unlike his countrymen, as 
his fair hair and light eyes made him appear, so his calm, progressive soul 
never rushed with the torrent, like theirs; nor was his fervid purpose ever 
consumed in the fire of passion. Still his writings show no lack of fervor, nor 
of the higher frenzy of the poet. 

It is not the object of this article to sketch the life of Massimo d’Azeglio, 
nor to discuss his merits as author, artist, statesman, soldier; but simply to 
lay the laurel on his new-made grave for that one act above referred to, as the 
salvation of his now redeemed Italy. During the parliamentary debates, at 
Turin, in 1855, on the bill abolishing the old monasteries, the King, weakened 
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by disease, and sadly enervated by severe bereavements—having lost mother, 
wife, child, and only brother within a few weeks—exposed to the ghostly power 
of Rome, through his spiritual counsellors, received with favor an artful com- 
promise which would have forfeited the political independence of the country. 
The Cavour Ministry instantly tendered its resignation. Alarm prevailed in 
Parliament and among the people. It was then that Azeglio flew from his 
retirement to the aid of his old colleagues, hastened to the royal palace, and 
was, for the first time, refused an audience, being told that the King was con- 
fined to his private apartments, and could not be seen. Time pressed ; a Con- 
cordat was imminent: a more earnest second effort to reach the royal ear was 
made in vain; when the following letter, hurriedly penned, but worthy to be 
printed in characters of gold—though losing, of course, something of its vital 
essence in translation—was secretly conveyed to his Majesty : 

“Sire :—In Spain it used to be prohibited, under pain of death, to touch the 
King. There was one whose robe caught fire: no one ventured to lay hands 
on him, and the King was burnt to death. But, were I to risk my head, or 
even the total loss of your Majesty’s favor, I would think myself the most vile 
of men if, in a moment like this, I allowed your refusal to see me to deter me 
from addressing you. Sire, believe in your old and faithful servant, who in 
your service has had no other object than your good, your fame, and the wel- 
fare of the country. I say it with tears in my eyes, and kneeling at your feet 
—do not proceed further in the road you have taken. It is yet time; return 
to your previous one! A cabal of friars has succeeded in one day in destroy- 
ing the work of your reign, in agitating the country, undermining the statute, 
obscuring your name for honesty and truth. There is not a moment to be 
lost! No official announcement has as yet made it impossible for you to re- 
tract. It was said the Crown desired to take counsel on the subject; let the 
Crown say that those counsels have shown the proposed conditions to be inad- 
missible. Let what is just past be considered as if it had never been, and 
affairs will resume their normal and constitutional current. Piedmont will 
suffer everything except being put anew under the priestly yoke. Witness in 
Spain the result of the monkish intrigues to bring the Queen to sign a dis- 
graceful Concordat. To what has it reduced her! Similar intrigues produced 
the downfall of James Stuart, of Charles X., and many others. Your Majesty 
knows well that the things which I predicted have come to pass. Believe me, 
this is not a question of religion, but of interest. Amadeus II. disputed for 
thirty years with Rome, and conquered at last. Be firm, and your Majesty 
will likewise conquer. Do not be incensed against me. This act of mine is 
the act of an honest man, of a faithful subject, and of a true friend. 

(Signed) “ AZEGLIO. 

“Turin, 29th April, 1855.” 

The appeal did its work. The King was roused and reiissured. Cavour 
was again summoned; the country once more breathed freely, and Azeglio 
returned to his classic retreat with the only reward he ever asked for public 
service. The same lofty disinterestedness is conspicuous in all the acts of his 
life; exhibited alike when presiding in the ministry, !n the senate, in diplo- 
macy, and shining with winning light in those patriotic writings which so 
powerfully serve to revive the hopes and elevate the national! sentiments of 
his countrymen. Thank God, he lived to see his own Italy free, united—a 
nation! and as a nation, King and people will mourn for Massimo d’Azeglio 
as for the saviour of his country. E. C. K. 
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By Mrs. Epwarps, AurHor or “ Miss Forrester,” Erte. 


CHAPTER I. 
A VAMPIRE BROOD. 


T was a bright moonlight night, in the last week of July, 186—, and half 
the population of Morteville-sur-Mer had turned out, as the fashion of 
Morteville-sur-Mer is, to walk upon the pier. 

Among the crowds of men and women thus occupied, and even at a time of 
year when Morteville is most thronged with sea-bathers from all parts of France, 
the preponderance of English people was unmistakable. Can you mistake for 
a moment the dress, the walk, the laugh, the voice of our compatriots? 
especially of that class of our compatriots who find it convenient to reside out 
of England and in such places as Morteville-sur-Mer? A few Britons of a 
different type there may have been there—quiet, plainly dressed people—pass- 
ing through Morteville on their way to Paris, and walking on the pier after 
dinner, simply because better air was to be got there than in the stifling, over- 
crowded hotels within the town. But these you would have passed without 
notice in the crowd. The mass of Britons, the mass who arrested your eye 
and your ear as they passed, were the English residents in the place—the 
actual Anglo population of Morteville-sur-Mer: some of them flashy and over- 
dressed ; others poor-looking, subdued, out-at-elbows ; but none wholly devoid 
of interest to the careful observer of his kind. For every one who lives in 
Morteville has a reason for doing so. And in the history of every one who 
has a reason for living out of his country, there must, I think, be something— 
some misfortune, some debt, some imbecility, oftentimes some crime—that may 
well make us, who sit by our own firesides still, pause and meditate. 

“TI don’t believe their name is Wilson at all,” remarked Mrs. Dionysius 
O’Rourke ; “and if you recollect right, my dear Mrs. Maloney, I said so to 
you from the first. I believe he’s a Trant—one of Lord Mortemaine’s sons— 
away in hiding from his creditors; indeed, O’Rourke says he ean swear to 
having seen the man’s face in Homburg three years ago, and then his name 
was Smithett. He, he, he!” and Mrs. O’Rourke being the possessor of six 
hundred a year, and so a magnate in Morteville, her laugh was instantly 
echoed among the little knot of familiar and congenial spirits by whom she 
was at this moment surrounded. 

“T’ve nothing to say against the poor unfortunate man himself,” chimed in 
the shrill voice of old Mrs. Maloney, the Mrs. Candour of the eommunity. 
‘‘ Indeed, I think every one must pity him, poor creature, with the life he leads 
at home between those dreadful women. But as to his daughter—as to Miss 
Archie Wilson !” 

And Candour threw up her eyes and clasped her aged hands, as one might 
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do who possessed all the details—but would not—no, no, no! for worlds would 
not reveal them—of an erring fellow-creature’s sins. 

“Miss Wilson is really growing very pretty,” said another voice; a man’s 
this time. ‘“ Who would have thought a year ago she would turn out such a 
fine-looking girl?” 

“ Oh, I think her lovely, lovely!” exclaimed an enthusiastic, impulsive young 
being of about four-and-thirty. “Such beautiful eyes, and such a sweet 
mouth and teeth, Captain Waters! Poor, poor little Archie!” 

The speaker was Miss Augusta Marks—Gussy Marks, as she was commonly 
called among her friends; at once the professional toad-eater general, and the 
literary or intellectual element of Morteville. On what ground this young 
creature founded her relationship with the literature of her country was never 
clearly made out. She » ‘erred vaguely herself, it was understood, to the 
Saturday Review ; but he: more intimate friends professed themselves to be in 
possession of data regardin,; a romance once contributed by her to the Bromp- 
ton Herald, or Penny Household Guide, under the title of -‘ Lucile, or the 
Duke’s Victim: a Revelation from Life.” Whether this was true or false; 
whether the revelation was printed or allowed to remain in manuscript, Gussy 
Marks announced herself, and all Morteville spoke of her, as a literary character. 
If she had written Vanity Fair, could she have done more? If you can attain 
a reputation without work, who is the gainer? Only in one respect the some- 
what impalpable nature of her profession made itself disagreeably felt. Gussy 
remained poor; and had to work hard for her daily dinner by fetching and 
carrying news about from house to house, and generally flattering all such 
persons—there were not very many in Morteville—as would not only receive 
poor Gussy’s attentions, but let her take their value out afterwards in solid 
eating and drinking. 

Amusing, Miss Gussy Marks undoubtedly was. She was bitterly spiteful ; 
and to strangers, when they first settle in a dull place like Morteville, bitter, 
inveterate spite, even when it is unseasoned by a grain of wit, is better than 
no entertainment at all. But she was not capable, as in their different fashions 
were Mesdames C’ Rourke and Maloney, of boldly killing any man’s reputation 
outright. Some of Mrs. O’Rourke’s falsehoods were sudden, almost justifiable 
homicides. Gussy’s carefully worded equivocations were deliberate, cold- 
blooded murders; murders with malice aforethought. She belonged to the 
class who whisper about versions, more or less blackened, of other people’s 
villifications ; who supply all missing links in other people’s evidence ; who are 
“sure they heard so somewhere—not from you, dearest Mrs. Blank? Then 
from some one else, for I know J never thought so.” The vilest; the most 
cowardly class of all, in short. The assassin runs some risk ; the wretch who. 
hovers round til! the deed is done, and then warily begins to mangle the help- 
less corpse of the slain, none. 

“Such an agreeable companion! such unfailing spir ts!” all new-comers te 
Morteville pronounced as Miss Marks prostrated herse.f in turn at their feet. 
Then, as the months passed, the new-comer’s door would gradually open less 
freely to Gussy ; and the women of the family would speak of her as “a very 
amusing person for a time ; but——;” and the men make short cuts down the 
nearest street whenever they met her; and poor Gussy have to fall baek for: 
intimacy on her old patronesses—the O’Rourke-and-Maloney coalition—and’ 
any such stray birds as she might chance occasionally to pick up at their 
houses. 

8 
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On this special evening, and at this moment, when Archie Wilson’s ill-domgs 
are being brought forward for the purpose of moral animadversion, a whole 
group of the notabilities or typical people of Morteville are assembled beneath 
the light-house at the extreme end of the pier: inter alia, Mrs. Dionysius 
O’Rourke, Mr. Montacute and his daughters, the literary element, Captain 
Waters, and old Mrs. Maloney—a majority of ladies, as is generally the case, 
the Englishmen in Morteville not affecting much appearance in public. They 
play cards of a morning, play them of an afternoon, play them of an evening 
(very well they play, too; don’t sit down here at loo or écarté unless you are 
tolerably sure of your game); and the two or three men, who happen at the 
present moment to be absent from the club, puff away helplessly at their 
cigars, and listen, without offering any observations of their own, while the 
women talk. 

Let me take a rapid sketch of one or two of these people before Miss Archie 
Wilson’s character is submitted to the scalpel. .A Dieu ne plaise that they 
should hold any place save in this first or introductory scene of my story! @ 
Dieu ne plaise that I should essay to paint a finished picture of one of them! 
But a few brief outlines my pen must with repugnance trace : first, to make 
you understand what manner of people these are who speak ; secondly, to show 
you jn what kind of social atmosphere Archie Wilson herself—the unconscious 
subject of their moral vivisection—had spent the last two years of her 
child’s life. 

Mrs. Dionysius O’Rourke—on account of her great size as well as her high 
position in society, I feel that I must give her precedence over her frends— 
was a lady of about, say, fifty-five, and of considerable social experience; had 
been twice married—(“ Let us say married! Ah, yes—married!” Mrs. 
Maloney would remark with bitter irony during the half-yearly period when 
these two potentates invariably passed each other without bowing in the 
street)—and had resided in every place of easy resort on the Continent. In all 
that Mrs. O'Rourke ever told respecting the past, the first husband was dropped 
altogether ; the second, Colonel Morier, or as she, in her vain attempts to lisp 
down the native Tipperary, called it, “ Mawyer,” brought into extraordinary 
preéminence, save on one occasion, well remembered by the Maloney, when a 
family called Morier really came to Morteville, and when Mrs. O’Rourke never 
mentioned their name nor came outside her door during the six weeks of their 
stay. The third and present one, Mr. Dionysius O’Rourke, seemed to be 
viewed both by his wife and by her friends in the light of a butler—an 
hypothesis that O’Rourke himself supported by the assumption of all those 
broad and generous views in regard to the consumption of liquor which butlers 
generally hold. 

To judge by the number of dukes and duchesses she talked of, Mrs. O’Rourke 
had mixed in excellent society ali her life; and barring the adventitious cir- 
cumstances of seventeen stone of solid flesh, the irradicable Tipperary, and an 
andue tendency to gorgeous yellow satin and birds of strange plumage in the 
matter of dress, she was really an entertaining, and, on the theory of Joe 
Gargery, a fine figure of a woman. She took away everybody’s character, 
certainly ; but who should know better than Mrs. O’Rourke how easy it is for 
people to live and be happy without ‘hat? And she gave and enjoyed good 
dinners, and not worse wine than was commonly current in Morteville. How 
could any one say that Mrs. Maloney’s infamous stories of bygone days were 
correct? Would not an open house, a real butler (as well as O'Rourke), and 
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six hundred a year, insure popularity in other places as well as Morteville- 
sur-Mer? 

Mrs. Maloney, Mrs. O’Rourke’s closest ally and most implacable enemy, was 
of a totally different build; for whereas Mrs. O’Rourke had been wicked and 
prosperous, and gone into a comfortable mass of human flesh and blood, Mrs. 
Maloney had been wicked and grown lean upon it; and in that one fact of 
being in a Banting or anti-Banting state lies much philosophy. Indeed it is 
not certain that, for moral classification, the whole of humanity might not 
broadly be divided into these two sections—the fat, the lean; the jovial, the 
ascetic. There were softening moments, weaknesses of the flesh, in Mrs. 
O’ Rourke, as in all fat, food-loving creatures. At a certain tempered stage of 
fulness, one point short of surfeit or inebriety—in the interval, for instance, 
between dinner and the last glass of hot brandy-and-water before bed-time— 
she would as soon have called you a good fellow as a bad one; but no eating 
or drinking ever mollified Mrs. Maloney’s flinty soul or softened a line upon 
her bird-like hatchet-face. She could never overcome her sickening spite 
against the human race for persisting still in being young and handsome and 
happy, as she had once been. She detested people for being wicked, because 
she had no longer the temptation to be wicked herself; she detested them for 
being good, because she had never known the meaning of good while she lived. 

When Mrs. Dionysius O'Rourke went to the Morteville balls, all the lttle 
Frenchmen would run about after her, in sheer amazement at her undraped 
bulk. 

“Hold, Alphonse! hast thou seen the English mamma! But ’tis rather an 
exhibition for a museum than a ball-room. Une hippopotame qui se décolléte 
comme ga !” 

From old Mrs. Maloney’s corpse-like face and anatomical neck and arms, 
bared as only utter fleshlessness can ever bare itself, men of all nations turned 
away with horror. She was not evencurious. Occasionally, indeed, she would 
drag into her meshes some unfledged boy who thought it savored of manliness 
to ape precocious cynicism, or some hoary-headed roué who would fain hear 
the vices imputed to others which he no longer had it in his power to commit. 
And then was Mrs. Maloney in her glory. Then she almost felt that in the 
possession of a tongue like hers resides compensation for being old and love- 
less and unbeautiful. Then was youth vilified and age dishonored ; then were 
beauty and love and faith, and all the fairness and the nobleness of our com- 
mon humanity, disfigured py the vitriol flung from that black heart, until her 
listener—however foolish, however world hardened—would turn away with a 
shudder from the blasphemies of those lips that had once been fresh and young, 

Look at the pictured impersonations in which the old painters’ fancies used 
to embody all that men conceive of when they use the word fiend—the malig- 
nant, the impious, the hopeless—and you will see Maloney; she who thirty 
years before had been, if fame spoke true, the beauty and the toast of one of 
the most brilliant, the most genial-hearted cities in the kingdom. 

If priest or parson would have let her mount into his pulpit, show her 
withered face, and vent her impotent rage against the life she had made vile 
use of, there had been a sermon to keep women pure and men honorable. The 
Spartans turned their drunken slaves to some account. Can we, with all our 
science, find no use for the scum, the dregs of our society? Is our children’s 
love of honor, of virtue, of truth, of courage—of the crown of all these, charity 
—to be taught by written books alone? 
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Seated between these two women—I pass over Mr. O’Rourke, a poor little 
man weighing about as much as any one of his wife’s limbs, and at this par- 
ticular moment, as usual, not by any means more pleasant company for all the 
brandy he had taken since his dinner—seated between Mesdames O'Rourke 
and Maloney was Captain Waters, one of the head dandies or clothes-wearing 
men of Morteville, 

Captain Waters was perhaps eight-and-twenty, perhaps eight-and-forty. 
Certain effete and obliterated hnman faces seem of texture too putty-like for 
time’s finger to mark them with any lasting indentation. Captain Waters had 
one of these faces. He had pale hair, pale eyes, pale cheeks, pale girlish hands, 
a pale coat, a pale hat, and an eye-glass; the last the most distinctive feature 
about him. Who was Captain Waters? No one knew. What service had he 
been in? what were his means of living? No one knew. It was faintly be- 
lieved that he was a married man; one of those stray atoms of matrimony 
that do float about on the surface of Anglo-Continental life. It was believed 
also that some one thought they had once seen him in Italy robbing a church 
with the Garibaldians. It was generally admitted that he played the best 
game of écarté in Morteville. As far as voice and manner went, Captain 
Waters was a gentleman; only an occasional restlessness of manner, a prone- 
ness to change any conversation as soon as it trenched too nearly on his own 
persona] history, betraying the class of professional adventurers to which he 
belonged. He said he was related—very possibly it was true—to more than 
one great English family, and that nothing but a change in the Cabinet was 
needed for him to obtain one of the foreign diplomatic appointments for which 
his perfect command of Continental languages fitted him. In the mean time, 
he was economizing abroad; that is to say, wearing good clothes, living at one 
of the best hotels in the place, flirting desperately with young ladies, getting 
dinners out of old ones, and generally winning the money of any men who 
were well-born enough to become Captain Waters’s companions—he detested 
vulgar people—and to walk arm-in-arm with him on the Morteville Pier. 

Captain Waters was spiteful; as spiteful to the full as Mesdames O’ Rourke 
and Maloney. But while theirs was heartfelt, malignant spite—the work of 
artists who put their hearts into what they fabricated—Captain Waters’s was 
dilettanteism. Everything, even the trouble of pulling characters to pieces, 
bored or seemed to bore him. Nothing, ineluding every possible moral de- 
-pravity or deformity, surprised him. Raising his eye-glass up a quarter of an 
inch, taking his cigarette languidly in his little blue-veined hand, and smiling 
barely enough to show his even teeth, he would just throw in a word, a deli- 
cate finishing touch, when the other common assassins had done their work. 
You may imagine what the word would be to appreciative hearers. A plat, 
dressed by the hand of a cordon bleu, crowning eome repast of high-seasoned 
coarser dishes—savory and tasteful perhaps in their way, but lacking that 
quintessence of flavor which only education and refinement know how to 
prepare for the palate of civilized man. 

The last noticeable person in the group was Miss Gussy Marks, a few of 
whose moral characteristics we have already considered. The personnel of this 
young person, had she flourished thirty years ago, might have justified her 
claims in the matter of literature; for thirty years ago women who wrote 
were, we learn, considered in this country somewhat in the light of monsters 
—women only in their invincible inferiority of brain; but otherwise unsexed 
by the mere attempt to raise themselves above their samplers. Miss Marks 
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had a high, bare forehead, a flat head, beetling eyebrows, great bird-like eyes 
and nose, a splendid development of animalism about the lower part of the 
face, and a moustache! Yes, a moustache! Why should I euphemize? A 
moustache such as many a fledgling ensign would incur his year’s debts in 
advance to possess. 

The last new-comers to Morteville—consequently the last new chance of 
dinner that Miss Marks was seeking to propitiate—were Mr. and the two Miss 
Montacutes, by whose side she now stood. Regarding them there is little to 
say. The Miss Montacutes were pretty girls, who talked a good deal of grand 
married sisters, and their regret at having to come to such a slow place as 
Morteville for poor mamma’s health. And Mr. Montacute was a man who 
had formerly been rich and now was poor, and who had spent a great deal of 
his time in various Continental jails, and already was meditating as to how 
much was likely to be garnered out of the Morteville shopkeepers before he 
should run away. Yet once Mr. Montacute had kept open house and given 
money with a free hand to those who asked him for it, and had brought up his 
lads to call dishonor by its right name. Look at his face now—the set, hard 
mouth, the eyes that won’t meet yours; listen to the bullying tone im which 
he talks to his wife and daughters, and say if professional insolvency can be 
pleasant work to a man who was bred a gentleman? Say if he too might not 
add some comments to that unwritten sermon of which I spoke just now? 

“ Poor little Archie Wilson !” repeated Miss Marks, with unction ; “if some 
one would only take the child up, something might be made of her yet.” 

“T should think somebody would be quite sure to take her up,” suggested 
Captain Waters, in the intervals of making a fresh cigarette. ‘“ You need not 
be uneasy on that score, Miss Marks.” , 

“Captain Waters, you are too bad,” cried Mrs. Maloney, while Mrs. 
O’Rourke chuckled, and the Miss Montacutes remarked demurely how plainly 
you could see the light-house on the opposite coast. “Of course it’s all very 
amusing for you gentlemen, but for the ladies in the place—and young ladies 
especially—I say it’s most embarrassing. Why, really, now, Miss Montacute, 
you mustn’t be shocked, but I do think it right to put you on your guard” — 
only Mrs. Maloney called it ‘gu’iard.’ “What do you suppose 1 saw last 
night from my window?” 

No one’s imagination was equal to the emergency. Captain Waters looked 
up at the sky and smiled. 

“Well, then, you must know, Mr. Montacute, my lodgings is just opposite 
to the Wilsons’, Roo d’Artois—and ‘twas a moonlight night, as this may be, 
and everything as distinct as possible—and about eleven, or half-past, I sat 
down by my window to think a little”—she sighed piously—“ before retiring 
to rest, when what should come out from the Wilsons’ parlor window but a 
man’s figure !” 

The whole company repeated, as one man, the word “ window!” 

“Yes, window!” exulted Mrs. Maloney, warming to her work. “If it had 
been by the door no one would have been more willing than myself to give 
her the benefit of the doubt, for of course the Dormers live on the first, and 
the old Countess d’Eu on the second; and it is possible, though extremely 
unlikely, that this person might have been unconnected with the Wilsons. 
But no, it was from their window it appeared. They live on the rez-de- 
chaussé, Mr. Montacute. Not that I blame them for that, poor creatures; but’ 
with Mrs. Wilson wearing a silk-velvet cloak, and Archie, to my own knowl- 
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edge, seven pairs of boots since Christmas, economy it is not. A man’s figure, 
dressed in a short paletot, a wideawake hat, and smoking a cigar! Now comes 
the point of the story. That figure was Miss Archie Wilson herself!” 

Horror on all sides; even Captain Waters languidly interested. 

“And dressed—like a man!” ejaculated Gussy Marks plaintively ; “dressed 
quite like a man, my dear Mrs. Maloney?’ 

“Well, no,” explained Maloney, “the miserable girl wore some kind of dark 
skirt, which indeed betrayed her to me—that and her hair, which, although it 
was tucked up, I could see the bright red in the moonlight; but for the rest 
of her figure dressed as I tell you—a man’s paletot, a wideawake hat, and 
«moking a cigar. She paraded up and down the pavement for some time, her 
sands in her pockets, her hat stuck on one side, and no more ashamed of her- 
self, my dear, than any of us are now! Indeed, the way she stared up at me 
was so Offensive that I rose at last and shut down my window, and saw no 
more of the disgusting spectacle. We may form our own conclusions,” sniffed 
Mrs. Maloney, virtuously—“ we may form our own conclusions as to what 
should make a young girl assume such a disguise, and steal away fram her 
father’s house at midnight. Whatever Christian charity has bid me do hith- 
erto, I feel my duty to society leaves me only one course now—I shall treat 
Miss Archie Wilson with the hotombar at once; and I think every other well- 
conducted woman”—Captain Waters’s cigarette made him cough—“ should do 
the same.” 

Though Mrs. Maloney had lived much abroad, her mastery of French idiom 
was still precarious ; hence one of her faverite expressions was that of treating 
people with the hotombar, which fanciful compound she emphasized much as 
she might have done the word tomahawk, or any other deadly weapon of 
attack. 

‘But perhaps it was all done as a joke,” hazarded the prettiest Miss Monta- 
cute, who was too young and innocent to be shocked. “ When Tom’s at home, 
Lizzie and I often dress up in his hat and coat—don’t we Lizzie?” 

“Yes, but you don’t go out into the streets in male dress, dear Miss Mont- 
acute,” put in old Gussy Marks, persuasively. “Of that I am quite sure. 
This poor neglected child, Archie, possibly—possibly does these things in 
ignorance ; but still” —Gussy mused or pretended to muse—“ it .is confirma- 
tory of what I told you I had seen, Mrs. O’Rourke—is it not ?” 

“ And what have you seen, Miss Marks?” inquired Captain Waters, when 
Mrs. O’ Rourke had croaked forth her little contribution of venom. “ Don’t let 
us lose one scrap of evidence against this unhappy and misguided young per- 
son.” 

“My scrap. of evidence, then,” answered Gussy, growing suddenly tart— 
“my scrap of evidence, Captain Waters, is, that Archie goes out on these 
moonlight expéditions to meet Mr. Durant—nothing more.” 

“To meet Mr. Durant?” repeated Waters, really opening his eyes now, and 
flinging the end of his cigarette into the sea—“the man who is staying at my 
hotel?” 

There was something to be interested in at last. Not a wretched little girl’s 
reputation, but the possibility of detaining in Morteville a young man so 
excessively fond of staking high, and so excessively ignorant of all the finer 
intricacies of écarté as Mr. Durant. They had played together now for five 
nights ; and after deducting the necessary loss incurred by Waters on the first 
night of the match, Mr. Durant was about one hundred and twenty pounds to 
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the bad. What a deus er machind it would be if any little flirtation should 
turn up and make the young man linger about this place! As the vision of 
Archie’s fair girlish face rose before him, Captain Waters felt himself quite 
soften. Poor pretty little thing! If these old women’s stupid scandals were 
to get about and reach the father’s ears, the whole thing might be stopped at 
once. 

‘“T happen to know that Durant has been quietly at home every midnight 
since he has been in the place, Miss Marks. I don’t know whether Miss 
Archie Wilson went out to meet him or not.” 

Now, Gussy Marks hated Captain Waters from her soul : first, because, fol- 
lowing a fixed rule he had in regard of ugly (penniless) women, he never looked 
in her face when he spoke to her; secondly, because his superior powers of 
pleasing had been the means of ousting her from more than one Morteville 
house, where before his advent she had been wont to drop in, as of right, at 
dinner time. ? 

“You may have any opinions you like, Captain Waters, but you will not 
prevent me, and others with me, from having ours. If Archie Wilson talks to 
Mr. Durant for an hour together over the back-garden wall of a morning, as I 
have seen with my own eyes, it is not very scandalous, I think, to assume that 
she attires herself as Mrs. Maloney saw her do, to meet Mr. Durant at night.” 

“ Over the back-garden wall? Miss Wilson talks to this Mr. What-d’ye-call- 
him over the back-garden wall? Well, really now-we may call it a Providence 
that the whole thing has come to light ; and just before this public ball, where 
we shall all meet her, too! In these foreign places I say one can’t be too care- 
ful as to the women one associates with.” And Mrs. Maloney cast up her 
eyes to heaven, as though rendering a mental thanksgiving for the providential 
escape she had had in the way of moral contamination. “I don’t say that I’d 
go so far as to cut Mr. Wilson, as he calls himself; but as to the girl Archie, 
I do say that it’s a duty we owe to society and to each other to——” 

“ Good-night, Mrs. Maloney,” cried a girl’s voice close beside her ear. “ I 
hope, now, you're none the worse for sitting up so late last night. It was 
lovely in the moonlight, wasn’t it?” 

A child's face—bright, saucy, unfearing—looked back at Mrs. Maloney for a 
moment ; then the girl broke into a laugh—a clear, merry laugh—that startled 
more than one group of foreigners out of their conventional decorum, and Miss 
Archie Wilson disappeared in the crowd. 

For one minute the people who had been talking of her did show sufficient 
humanity to be guiltily silent. Then, “She has gone down to the sands—-she 
has gone alone to the sands!” cried old Gussy Marks, who was the first to 
rally. “ And a gentleman with her—yes, a gentleman with her!” 

All the group of friends turned their heads eagerly in the direction Gussy 
pointed out, and by the aid of the bri!liant moonlight detected a slight childish 
figure running down one of the flights of steps that connect the Mortevijle 
pier with the sands. A minute later, another—and a man’s figure was at her 
side; and all the heads were bent eagerly forward in anticipation of the dread- 
‘nl and notorious scene they were about to witness. But Morteville to-night 
was destined to be disappointed of a scandal; and a sort of groan pass: 1 
through the group of friends as they discovered their mistake. The man 
proved to be no other than Archie Wilson’s father. 

“A blind!” cried Mrs. Maloney, with the resolute tone of a Christian deter- 
mined not to be done out of her righteous indignation. “Archie Wilson put 
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on her new hat to walk on the sands with her father! Wait till midnight, and 
look through my window, if you want to judge of Miss Wilson’s innocence! 
To remind me to my very face of what I’d seen! Dark as it is, she must have 
seen that I treated her with the Aotombar that she deserved. Little wretch!” 
And then the company breaking up into couples, as they resumed their 
walk, the characters of each other, as well as of Miss Archie Wilson, began to 
be demolished. 
Let us leave them here, and forever, to their work | 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HONORABLE FREDERICK LOVELL. 


WILL no one write for us the lives of Unsuccessful Men? The brothers of 
the poets, the first cousins of the painters, the godmothers and godfathers of 
the novelists—enterprising writers of biography have shown us these and all 
other relations of great men from their cradles to their graves. And still the 
human beings nearer to greatness still—the men who have not succeeded— 
find no historian. 

“ He started with eighteen-pence in his pocket,” we are accustomed to read 
of the one successful man out of ten thousand. “ Eighteen-pence in his pocket, 
a habit of early rising, strict religious principles, and a taste for arithmetic ; 
and died worth half a million.” All right for him—the one sheep garnered 
into the great fold of success; but what account have we of the rest of the 
shadowy host for whose prudence, whose patience, whose religious principles, 
whose arithmetic even, no market ever came? If there is any law that 
governs the secret of human success, we have signally failed as yet in discov- 
ering its mode of operation. Patience certainly goes a very short way toward 
attaining it—the great majority of men and women seem to be intensely 
patient at failure during all their wasted sixty or seventy years of life; and as 
to great ability, look at some of the best paid, and yet the shallowest charla- 
tans in the world’s history ! 

Some years ago a Frenchman wrote a book, showing that unsuccessful men 
of ability are destined by every law, moral and physiological, to become the 
progenitors of successful ones. Given a father whose life has been spent in a 
series of intellectual failures, and you will most likely see a son in whom these 
inchoate tendencies shall assume the shape men worship as success. All the 
arguments of the book I have forgotten, but I must confess the Frenchman’s 
theory, true or false, struck me at the time as a pleasant one. It assigns to 
us some use—to us who have invested our little capital to our best, who have 
striven as manfully ‘as the most successful among them all, and yet have made 
no mark upon the age. We represent the sterile year when nature is reaéd- 
justing her forces, the field which next spring shall be green with corn, the 
orchard which next autumn shall be bowed down with fruit. More consola- 
tory, at least, to view our failure so—as the result of physical laws out of our 
reach at present; more consolatory, I say, to believe there is an average of 
suceessful men to each fifty years, and that it is accident whether our fathers’ 
failures are stepping-stones for us, or our own stepping-stones for our sons. 
Looking over our chest of unpublished MSS., or our gallery of unsold pictures, 
or our scheme for national defence (that the government was mad enongh to 
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reject), or our electric-telegraph improvement which broke down only through 
one error (rectified next week by Smith, who made twenty-five thousand 
pounds)}—shall we not face these our past failures with better temper if we 
take the Frenchman’s view of the subject, than if, as all biographies of suc- 
cessful Britons seem to bid us do, we believe that we have failed because we 
deserved to fail? We have had our dreams of greatness—we have thought of 
inventions that should benefit mankind, have known bitter wintry mornings 
and sultry noons, have sacrificed and suffered and come to grief. But that we 
have missed the palm is no absolute reason why the saints who do wear it 
should deny that our feet once stood, even as theirs did, beside the stake. 

The Honorable Frederick Lovell, at present known in Morteville under the 
name of Wilson, was an instance of thorough painstaking, patient, and abso- 
lute failure. In an age when one hundred and nine thousand copies of the 
second Solomon’s poems have been sold, why, I ask myself, did Frederick 
Lovell’s never meet with success? They were commonplace, verbose,‘affected, 
strained, moral, and enormously bulky. And still the second Solomon was 
taken, and poor Frederick Lovell left. 

“To be a poet,” says Mr. Carlyle, “a man must have an insighf into the 
eternal veracities.” Frederick Lovell for years had never wearied of repeating 
this axiom and applying it to himself. Do you -understand its meaning, 
reader? Do I understand it? We think we do, perhaps; and Frederick 
Lovell thought he did. Who shall say what mysterious flaw in his power of 
judgment made him to err so egregiously ? Where are we to draw the border- 
line that confined him, as it confines hundreds of painstaking men like him, to 
such intolerable mediocrity? Until Macaulay told the world that Robert 
Montgomery’s writings bore the same relation tu poetry which a Turkish 
carpet bears to a picture, the world looked upon that arch-impostor as one of 
the master-spirits of the age. But the wildly-inverted metaphors, the quiver- 
ing fire-clouds, the racing hurricanes, the galloping white waves, the earth 
dashing into eternity, of Frederick Lovell scarcely found a critic who would 
condemn them. And here and there in his writings were thoughts—unstolen 
ones too—to which all the Montgomerys, all the second Solomons, could never 
have given utterance. The man was not a poet; yet on rare occasions you 
felt that he came painfully, pathetically near to one. Fools and wise men are 
not two separate nations, with a sea rolling between them, but neighbors each 
of a common border-land ; and in this border-land are many whose nationality 
it is sometimes hard to decide upon. Frederick Lovell possessed many gifts 
that certainly put him far away from the category of fools. He was laborious 
to a degree ; he loved his art, or what to him stood for art ; he honestly strove 
to study nature and reproduce her, both with his pen and brush—for the poor 
fellow painted pictures-as bulky as his poems. He was as immeasurably 
remote from being a fool as he was from being an artist—nay further, I 
would fondly like to think. And still, looking at his pictures and reading his 
verses, the human heart that loved him most—a child’s—knew that they were 
not, and never would be, works of art. All the ingredients were there, like the 
colors in the Turkey carpet; the glow of genius, that should fuse and mould 
them into one harmonious whole, was utterly and forever wanting. 

In his social relations Mr. Lovell had failed as much as in his artistic am- 
bition. He started in life as there seemed every probability of his ending it, 
with an invincible repugnance to accept that belief which most men, wise or 
fools, have mastered by the age of nine, namely, that two and two make four. 
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Money, or the saving or the utilizing of money, nay, the enjoyment of money, 
seemed a subject altogether beyond Frederick Lovell’s grasp. On his twenty- 
first birthday he came into twenty thousand pounds ; on his twenty-fifth five 
thousand out.of this sum remained. He had not been very vicious or very ex- 
travagant, he thought. He had travelled about, and bought pictures, and en- 
joyed artistic society and seen his friends at his table; and it was a very great 
pity that so little could be done upon a moderate income. What would it be 
best to do with the five thousand pounds that yet remained? Marry, perhaps. 

When any excessively poor man desires to multiply his poverty by two, there 
is always some excessively poor young woman ready to assist him in working 
out this little sum of social arithmetic. Just at this juncture Frederick Lovell 
might, if he had possessed ordinary sense, have settled himself with bread to 
his mouth for life ; his first cousin, the Lady Olivia Carstairs, with fifteen thou- 
sand pounds of her own, and only five years older than himself, being willing 
to become his wife. He told his family he would do everything they all 
thought right; and promised the following Monday to make Lady Olivia 
a formal offer of marriage. But on the Sunday that intervened, a girl with 
long eye-lashes sat two pews before him in church, and Frederick Lovell 
thought how pleasant it would be to go and live in Rome and study and be- 
come an artist in earnest, with such a face as that to haunt his painting-room 
and inspire his dreams. , 

He married her; went to Rome and studied; and at the end of a year found 
himself a widower, in the possession of a little daughter, three thousand pounds 
capital, and a great many art-studies, that no one but himself thought much 
of, in his painting room. 

The marriage—what there was of it—had turned out more happily than 
most marriages in which the first foundations are long eye-lashes. Both of 
them had offended the whole of their relations by marrying each other ; and no 
letters, save Mr. Lovell’s old bills, had ever followed them from England; and 
they had had no society, and had spent a great deal more money than they 
could afford. But they had been happy. Happy for twelve months, fifty-two 
weeks, three-hundred-and-sixty-five days! Had Frederick Lovell done so 
very badly with his life, I wonder ? 

“ And I would run away with you, just the same again, Fred,” the girl said 
on her death-bed, with herarms round his neck, and the child a fortnight old 
lying beside her. “ Yes, I would, if I knew this was to be the end of it. We 
should have grown more economical in time, and you would have been a great 
artist, dear—I know it. Will you be so without me, I wonder, Fred ?” 

No; that he never could be. But if he had had in him the materials of a 
greater man, perhaps he would not have wept for her lpss so grievously and so 
long. Grief, in the true artistic nature, embodies itself, perforce, like every 
other emotion, in art; and, depend upon it, as soon as Goethe began to seek 
for consolation in Hymont, the composition of that marvellous poem worked 
off some at least of the edge of his passion for Lili. Frederick Lovell had 
sufficient concentrativeness to suffer more profoundly than common men, but 
not force of will enough to raise himself, as men following a genuine vocation 
do, above his misery. He wandered about in Italy with the child, spending 
his money and doing no work, for a great many months ; then came back to 
England, and thought he might as well read for orders and be a priest. 

It was the best resolution he ever made in his life ; for there were several 
nice little livings in the Lovell family, and Lady Olivia, unappropriated still, 
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had an immense love for clergymen and parish domination. As a priest he 
could have worked what stood to him for poetry into very good sermons, and 
have painted altar pieces, and stained glass for windows—the poor feliow was 
very High Church, and quite earnest and sincere in his religious beliefs—and 
possibly have succeeded in imposing all his labors as works of high art upon 
an agricultural population. But when do the round men fall into the round 
grooves of life? Essayists and reviewers hold livings; and men like Freder- 
ick Lovell paint pictures and aspire to understand the Eternal Veracities. On 
the very eve of respectability, his ordination over, and an encouraging letter 
from Lady Olivia lying on his table, some wandering artist he had known abroad 
came to visit Mr. Lovell in his London lodgings ; and two days later he was a 
Bohemian on the face of the earth again. His friend had described Dresden 
and the community of artists there, and the facilities for study and the 
cheapness of living, in terms too glowing for Frederick Lovell’s heart to with- 
stand ; and in a fortnight he was installed, with his little daughter, on a third- 
story in the Dresden Market place, really for once living cheap, and happier 
than he had yet felt since his wife’s death. 

He could not write poetry ; but I think Mr. Lovell’s life at this period was 
almost an unwritten poem. It was an absurdity for the man to devote him- 
self to an ambition he could never attain, to spend his days in making copies 
which any student of eighteen in the government schools could have done bet- 
ter, and his nights in writing tomes of verses that no publisher would ever ac- 
cept. Still, over all one intense, unselfish, never-wearying love shone, and 
made the life noble. No woman ever tended her first-born child more tenderly 
than did Mr. Lovell his little motherless daughter. She was two years old 
now—a sturdy, forward child; already walking and talking in her fashion, and 
perfectly cognizant that the great awkward male creature she lived with was, 
at once, her “Josh” and her humble slave. When she hurt herself in any 
way, she beat him. Mr. Lovell was an immense angular man, over six feet 
high. When he refused her anything, she drooped her head immediately, and 
pretended to be sick; an appeal that never failed to bring him to abject and 
instant submission to her wishes. It was Miss Lovell’s habit to wake between 
five and six in the morning; and Mr. Lovell, who sat up habitually late at 
night writing or drawing, was constantly roused from his bed by a pair of 
tiny, but neither irresolute nor weak, hands at this hour, because “ Arte de 
Mark sehen will,” as the child in her broken patois worded it. He never re- 
belled after a certain morning when the child had cried herself white and sick 
at being refused, and the good German wives, early abroad at their own mar- 
ketings, would look with wet eyes after the English widower with his black 
clothes and solemn face, and Archie in his arms, all aflush with delight, and 
making her slave stop before every fresh basket of fruit that they passed. 

One day, whem the child was nearly three years old, her hands and face were 
fever-parched, and for the first time in her life she refused to eat. The solitary 
German servant of the household threw up her apron over her face, and said 
the worthy Lord was going to take the child back to Himself. She had seen 

“two children of her sister’s in brain fever, and, at first, they too had flushed 
faces, and refused food like the Fraulein, and both of them died. 

In an agony of mute horror Mr. Lovell rushed away to the English physi- 
cian then living in Dresden, and conveyed to him by looks, rather than words, 
that his child was dying. 

“ Hangs her head—won’t eat—skin hot?” said the doctor. ‘“ Mr. Lovell, 
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the child is sickening for the measles. Half the children in Dresden have got 
measles in its mildest form. Couldn’t have it at a better time of the year. No 
Englishwoman to be with her? Well, let us see now whom you could have— 
Miss Curtis? You don’t know her?—no matter. Miss Curtis is always 
ready to nurse anybody. I'll get her to go to you before night.” 

By night Miss Curtis was at Archie’s bedside, where she remained for a 
fortnight. The child was very ill indeed, and wilful, as all strong, impetuous 
children are, under her sufferings; and when Mr. Lovell, helpless in his tor- 
tures of fear, watched Miss Curtis bathing his idol’s hot eyes, or sponging her 
hot hands, and soothing her in those thousand ways with which only a 
woman’s hand can soothe a suffering child, he felt that he could have fallen 
down and kissed the very hem of her dingy old black-silk gown. 

As Archie got better, she clung tenaciously to her new friend. Miss Curtis 
knew lots of things that Archie did not know. Miss Curtis could deftly create 
a bird, enclosed within bars and sitting on a perch, out of a sheet of paper. 
Miss Curtis could paint a boy on one side of a card and a gate on the other, 
and when you twisted the card round by means of a piece of silk, the boy was 
sitting astride on the gate—whistling, Miss Curtis averred, and Archie be- 
lieved; could make life-like sweeps out of one of Mr. Lovell’s old waistcoats, 
with teeth stitched in white silk, and real brushes, cut off the cat’s back, in 
their hands. 

“ What shall I ever do without Miss Curtis ?’ Mr. Lovell thought one day, 
as he watched her sitting beside Archie, darning through a great basket of 
the child’s socks—a branch of domestic economy much neglected by the serv- 
ant girl—and keeping her amused with stories at the same time. “ There’s 
scarlatina, chicken-pox, hooping-cough, and God knows what besides that the 
baby may have; how am I to bring her through it all alone? Would she 
ever have struggled through these dreadful measles without Miss Curtis to 
nurse her ?” 

Youth, beauty, money would, I verily believe, not have made Frederick 
Lovell unfaithful to his buried love. He was not unfaithful to her now. For 
her child’s sake he married Miss Curtis. She was a plain little dowdy woman, 
a good many years older than himself, a lady by birth and education, with 
eighty pounds a year to live on; and when Mr. Lovell asked her to be his 
wife, she could really scarcely gasp out “ yes” in her bewilderment and 
gratitude. 

“ You will find her a treasure—a treasure, my dear sir,” remarked her rel- 
ative, the English chaplain, with whom till now she had been living, and who 
was naturally joyful at transferring her to other hands. “ A good wife cometh 
of the Lord. Would it be requiring too much that my dear cousin’s little 
money should be strictly settled upon herself?” 

It was a long time before Mr. Lovell could become accustomed to the special 
seal of Divine approbation that had been set upon him. He loved beauty in 
women, and Elizabeth, his wife, was plain and wizened ; he loved silence, and 
she babbled, chiefly of duchesses, from morning till night ; he loved solitude, 
. and he was never alone. Only, as years wore on, and as Archie did take all 
manner of childish complaints—through all of which her stepmother nursed 
her faithfully, and as Archie grew to be a great girl, and Mrs. Lovell, to the 
best that was in her, educated her and made her work at her needle, and at- 
tended her in her walks abroad, and saw to the lengthening of her frocks, and 
told her what was right and what was{wrong for young girls to do, Mr. Lovell 
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ceased to ask himself if he had done wrong in marrying again. He could not 
have brought up the girl without a woman of some kind to help him; and 
companions or governesses would have required a salary, and very likely have 
struck for marriage just as Archie was beginning to like them. And be- 
sides these considerations—love, and all pertaining to love, wholly and for- 
ever gone—Mr. Lovell, in his mania for art, possessed a triple armor 
against all the small annoyances of life, even a second wife like his wife Eliz- 
abeth. 

A mania is a pleasure raised within the sacred regions of the ideal, and so 
put beyond the reach of common loss or disappointment. Powerless to create 
himself, the faculty of admiration—the faculty, nay, let me say the rare genius, 
of comprehension, the sole gift which can enable an inferior man to stand at 
the side of great artists—was Mr. Lovell’s. 

As years wore on, and as the fact of his own want of success became just a 
part of his every-day life, he only grew more and more confirmed in his ad- 
miration for the success of others, and gradually a transition, not uncommon 
in men of this character, into a dealer, on a small scale, in different works of art. 

On leaving Dresden, when Archie was about six or seven years of age, he 
returned once more to Rome; and here he had his headquarters until about 
two years before the present time. He believed himself all this time to be 
an unhappy man. He knew that the blue Roman sky shone over the six feet 
of earth where ail the best part of himself lay buried. He knew that the 
present Mrs. Lovell was feebly irritating to him; that he had alienated him- 
self utterly from every tie at home; that the age was passing on, while he 
neither with pen nor brush had made the faintest indentation upon it ; finally, 
that year by year he seemed to grow more hopelessly foolish in regard of 
money, both in the getting and the spending. But still in that soft climate, 
and ever pursuing his own art studies or his beloved “ bricbracquerie,” living 
a Bohemian life among the Bohemians of all the Italian cities in turn, his 
temperament was too essentially an artistic one to allow him to be a very 
miserable man. 

“ Third son of Lord Lovell,” his wife would say when deploring her hus- 
band’s evil ways with any sympathizing Englishwoman who came across her 
path—“ third son of Lord Lovell, and connected on his mother’s side with the 
Carstairs ; and several delightful livings in the family, if he had only chosen 
to keep to his profession. And here we live, my dear madam, wandering like 
felons among papists and foreigners, and all his beautiful literary talents, that 
might have won him a name in the pulpit, thrown away. If Archie had only 
been a boy, as they christened her, one of these livings might be kept in the 
family yet.” ; 

“Yes, if I had only been a boy,” Archie would chime in at this point of 
her stepmother’s lamentations—“ if I were only a boy, I’d be an artist, like 
what papa meant to be; or an actor, or musician, or something of that kind, 
and make a name for us all yet.” 

The poor child had been brought up among artists and musicians, and 
things of that kind; and her ideas of reputation, as of a great many other 
subjects, were much more artistic than conventional ones. 
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Just as the Morteville gossips were returning from their evening amuse- 
ment on the pier, two young men, Englishmen, issued forth, arm-in-arm, from 
the Couronne d’Argent, the principal hotel of the place. 

The younger of these men was Gerald Durant, Captain Waters’s “ good 
thing ” at écarté, the admirer that Morteville tongues had ascribed to Miss 
Archie Wilson. The elder was Mr. Robert Dennison, his first cousin, now on 
his way back to London after a fortnight in Paris, and at the present moment 
trying, or seeming to try, to persuade Gerald Durant to start with him to- 
morrow morning by the first boat for Folkestone. 

“If there was anything to make you stop in this disgusting hole I would 
not ask you, Gerald. But as by your own account you don’t know a creature 
to speak to, and are losing twenty pounds regularly to that scoundrel Waters 
at écarté, I can’t see why you should be obstinate in spoiling my party for me.” 

Gerald Durant hesitated. “I believe I should do better to go,” he said, 
after a minute or two; “but as to my absence spoiling your party, the thing’s 
absurd. Markham or Drury would come in a moment, and are as ready, 
either or both of them, to lose their money at loo as I am; anybody in the 
world you like to ask, in short—except Sholto.” 

“Markham is out of town; and Lady Lavinia, as you know, never lets 
that wretched little Drury for a second out of her sight; for Sholto I have 
no taste—I never had a taste for children. As to losing your money, my 
dear boy ”—Dennison’s manner grew genially warm and pleasant—“I don’t 
exactly see the point of the remark. The last time we played loo at my 
chambers you may remember you landed more than seventy pounds of my 
money.” 

“ Well, well, I'll go then,” said Gerald, in the tone of a man who would 
rather do anything than be bored to explain why he didn’t do it. “It will be 
better so, I daresay ; but I think if you had seen the face which has been the 
cause of my lingering on here, you would better appreciate my intention of 
going away.” 

“Cause! There is a pretty face in it then, after all ?” 

“Do you think I should poison myself daily at a Morteville table-d’héte 
for the pleasure of losing twenty pounds a night to Captain Waters at 
écarté?” replied Gerald. “Of course, there is a pretty face in it; and, of 
course, if I stayed [ should come to grief, as I always do.” 

“ As you always do!” remarked Dennison, with a laugh. “ Gerald, by the 
way, that reminds me—although it really is getting no laughing matter— 
what is Maggie Hall doing? I have been wanting to ask you this long time. 
Sir John and all of them are beginning to feel their position awkward.” 

“ Who?” 

“ Maggie Hall, the pretty dairy-maid from Heathcotes. My dear boy, why 
should you try to have secrets with me?” but his tone was not thoroughly 
collected as he spoke. 

“T think you have asked me about Maggie Hall before, Robert,” answered 
Gerald, coldly; “and I told you then that I knew nothing whatever of her. 
I never had anything to say to Maggie save in the way of friendship; and 
you, better than any other man, ought to know it.” 

And he dropped his friend’s arm—they were at the entrance to the pier 
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now, and walking a step or two aside, gazed intently away:across the moonlit 
sands. In the far distance the shadows of two figures—a man and a girl— 
cut the path of rippling light that fell across the water and Gerald Durant’s 
face. He knew them to be Archie and her father in a second, and began to 
vacillate again. How fair the pure girlish face must be looking now! If he 
waited he could easily contrive to meet her somewhere on their way home, 
steal a word half in play with her as he had done before, and ask her to meet 
him once more (every mistake in Gerald’s life was prefaced by those fatal 
words, “once more”) at that broken garden-wall to-morrow. Why should he 
give way always to Dennison? He knew very well that he was wanted as a 
fifth and as a loser at loo; that Dennison cared no more for his society than 
he did for the society of any stranger he might see for the first time, who 
would stake his money uncalculatingly. He had taken Dennison’s advice 
times enough in his life, and whenever he had done so had repented it. Be- 
sides, the easy assumption of superiority in his cousin’s last remark had a 
nettled Gerald excessively. Clever as Robert Dennison was, he overshot his 
mark sometimes. Gerald Durant was his inferior in will and in brain; but 
Gerald was the last man living to like to have the sense of his own infe- 
riority thrust upon him. Show the hand of iron for a moment, and these 
weak natures rebel from the touch that they would be unconscious of under 
the silken glove. 
“The steamer starts at eleven sharp,” remarked Dennison, presently ; “ you 
will be able for once to get up early, Gerald, eh?” 
“Well, yes, I daresay I shall—if I go,” answered Gerald; and then he 
took out his cigar case, struck a light, and leaning lazily against the parapet 
of the pier, began to smoke. 
Dennison came beside him and laid his hand kindly on his shoulder. “I 
see how it all is, Gerald,” he remarked carelessly ; “and I shal! say no more 
about it. Come or stay, just as suits your fancy in the morning. Sir John 
will be glad enough to see you when you do come, you may be very sure. 
The poor old man is hotter than ever about your standing for L——; and 
there is no doubt now as to the nearness of the coming election. Parliament 
has already got nearer to the end of its prescribed term than usual, and if 
through any extraordinary vitality, or to serve any special policy of the 
premier, it should survive the autumn, next May for certain must see it 
legally terminated. What a career is before you, Gerald,” he added affection- 
ately, “if you could only bring yourself to care about it in earnest |—an 
heiress as devoted as Lucia destined for you from her cradle; an uncle as 
lenient as Sir John, bent, whether you will or no, upon bringing you into 
public life.” And while he talked thus, Mr. Dennison laid hjs hand within 
his companion’s arm, and gradually led him back into good temper—no very 
difficult matter with a man so facile as Gerald—as they strolled slowly on- 
ward down the pier. a 
Let me speak to you of these two men’s appearance as they walk together 
thus.. Of Robert Dennison’s first. A stranger seeing them in any position 
side by side would say that Mr. Dennison must take precedence in all things, 
even to the chronicling of the color of his eyes and the length of his whiskers. 
His whiskers were, I believe, what struck you most when you looked at him, 
They were irreproachable whiskers—jet black, without one brown or red hair 
among them; mathematically correct in growth ; long, glossy, thick. Men of 
weak, frivolous character are prone to vacillation in the fashion of their whis- 
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kers or beards, Six months in Egypt, a year in Vienna, will upset all the 
foregone conclusions of these purposeless creatures’ lives, and send them back 
to London regenerate. But from the time when Mr. Dennison first attained 
man’s estate till now—and he was past thirty—the cut and length of his whis- 
kers had remained inviolate, All young women in the housemaid line of life 
who looked at Robert Denaison pronounced him a very fine gentleman indeed. 
Such critics are not always bad judges. He was a very fine gentleman ; over 
six feet in his stockings, broad-shouldered, deep-voiced, large-limbed. His head 
was of the bullet-shape, more often seen in Frenchmen than ourselves ; his 
complexion sallow-olive, his nose small, his teeth short, square, and white 
almost to singularity. So far the catalogue reads favorably. Now for the fea- 
tures which really constitute a human face (the rest are but adjuncts)—the lips 
and eyes. Mr. Dennison had lips that made some fastidious natures shrk 
away with nameless repugnance only to look at them : full lips, dark in color, 
set as granite; the under one slightly projecting, and supported by a heavy 
coarse-hewn chin. And his eyes were of the worst hue a man’s eyes can ever 
be—black. Through all the infinite gradations of other colors—through 
brown, or gray, or green, or (the color for the gods) blue—the human soul, 
whatever there may be of it, shows forth. Only with these black inscrutable 
orbs does a man look at his fellow-creatures as through a mask. Robert Den- 
nison’s eyes were incapacitated, simply by their color, from giving any softer 
expression. The broadest sunlight could scarcely evoke a tawny ray from 
their sombre depths. If you looked at them with closest scrutiny, you could 
never discern the pupil from the iris ; and ’tis precisely in this—in the shifting 
color, in the quick reflection of light, in the sudden dilation or contraction of 
the pupil—that all expression of passion exists. Those who had seen Denni- 
son under the influence of rage—a rare occurrence with him—asserted that his 
eyes could take a red lurid light, the reverse of agreeable to look at. At ail 
other times they served him, as he was wont in his genial manner to confess, 
better than any other pair of eyes in the worl could have done—they told no 
secrets of their master. To ay archbishop or an orange-girl, to a judge upon 
the bench or a beggar, those eyes (occhi neri, fieri e muti) would have looked 
with precisely the same hard, unflinching expression, And Mr. Dennison was 
quite right: they suited him. 

Gerald Durant was a slight, boyish-looking man of five-and-twenty, with 
hair of the bright chestnut color you see surrounding Raphael’s softest faces ; 
a fair complexion, that flushed like a girl’s as he spoke ; and long, silky, flaxen 
moustache and whiskers. When he was without his hat (he-had taken it off 
just now, as he stood watching Archie and her father upon the distant sands), 
the first thing you noticed in him was his beautiful brow. For a moment— 
until you saw it was a woman’s beauty, not a man’s—you would have called 
that forehead, with its low-growing hair, its delicate mouldings, its marble 
whiteness, intellectual. For a moment, then, you saw the absence of all the 
ruggedness, all the force that in a man is intellect. In his youth, a man with 
a head like this will give promise of great things, and at five-and-thirty he 
will be living in a villa at Richmond still. His eyes were gray; great speaking 
eyes, that softened and changed color if a woman took his hand, or a barst 
of music smote his ear. His nose and mouth were of the cast Vandyke has 
taught us to identify with our weakest race of kings; and his chin—at once 
the characteristic, the index of every face—was characterless. For the rest, 
his make, although slight, was far from effeminate. Intense desire of excite- 
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ment was Gerald Durant’s master passion; and he was wise enough to know 
that field sports, alternating with the life of cities, are the most epicurean sort 
of excitement that a civilized man can take. Asa boy, he had been stroke- 
oar of one of the boats and captain of the Eleven at Eton; in later years he 
had been openly called the boldest rider to hounds in her Majesty’s Guards. 
And any man who is a good rider, and who can handle an oar well, will have 
his chest well developed. His graceful hands were far too brown and manly- 
looking to allow a suspicion of dandyism, and his dress was plain and English 
almost to affectation. At the present moment (and while Robert Dennison, 
with a high hat, lavender gloves, swell boots, and frock coat, looked ready for 
a wedding) Gerald was in a brown velveteen morning suit, a spun-silk shirt, a 
Tyrolean hat, and gloveless. “The Guards only dress when they are on duty,” 
he had answered, when Dennison had chaffed him as to his style of costume. 
“In Bond street I do what you are doing now; at all other times I suit 
myself.” 

"And noting what the undress really was—how becoming in its picturesque 
Bohemianism, how studied in every detail of its seeming carelessmess—Mr. 
Dennison had smiled, but not with his lips, at the answer. All the weakness 
of Gerald Durant’s character lay in it; and nothing yielded Mr. Dennison 
more intense satisfaction than analyzing any new trait of weakness in the men 
he called his friends. 

Toward the middle of the pier they were joined by Waters, who had freed 
himself from his Morteville associates the mgment he saw the two Englishmen 
approaching. Dennison had already made his acquaintance that day at the 
table-d’héte, and began talking to him at once with the kindly tone of en- 
couragement which for some years past it had been his habit to show to all 
the men or women who preyed upon his cousin Gerald. 

“For a few weeks this must be an amusing life to lead, Captain Waters, 
especially to any one who makes cosmopolitan human nature his study, as I 
have no doubt you do. I have been on the pier twenty minutes, and have 
already seen queerer specimens of Britons—male and female—than I ever did 
during the last fortnight on the Boulevards ; and that is saying a good deal.” 

“Well, they certainly are a tolerably shady lot,” answered Waters, with a 
shrug of his shoulders ; “ the residents in the place especially. People a shade 
too bad in character for the Channel Islands, and without ready money enough 
to take them to Florence, settle down in Morteville; and a pretty subsidiary 
stratum they make. The fun is to see them pulling each other to pieces. 
Women without a shred of reputation between them sitting in judgment on a 
little girl like this Archie Wilson, as I have heard old 0’ Rourke, Maloney, and 
Company doing during the last half hour.” 

At the name of Archie, Gerald Durant turned his face quickly toward 
Waters, and Robert Dennison noted the gesture. 

“Who is O’Rourke, and what is Archie, Captain Waters?” he asked. “I 
have rather a fancy when I travel of picking up little everyday bits of 
watering-place scandal.” 

“O'Rourke is a decently-successful fifth-class adventuress, who manages to 
keep herself at the head of the Morteville society. Archie is the daughter of 
an uncommonly shady Englishman, called Wilson, who has been living here 
for the last year; she is the prettiest girl in the place; and divides her time 
equally between running about on the trottoir and smoking cigarettes at an 
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open window late of an evening; a very nice little girl,in short. Nothing but 
laziness has made me neglect her up to the present time.” 

And Captain Waters smiled significantly. He was implying even a blacker 
falsehood than he told. Archie Wilson’s time was not divided between the 
trottoir and the consumption of tobacco, although the girl did occasionally 
walk about the Morteville street, and in the course of her life had pretended 
to smoke about half-a-dozen of her own father’s cigarettes. On Captain 
Waters she would have looked (as he knew) with about as much favor as on 
one of the waiters at the Couronne d’Argent. But what is a trifling state- 
ment involving a young girl’s fame to a gentleman of his profession in the 
prosecution of business? Gerald Durant must be detained at Morteville, and 
according to his lights, he (Waters) was doing his best to detain him there. 

“ And what opinion does the Morteville world pass upon this young person?” 
Durant asked after a moment or two. “ Do they hit her harder than you do, 
Waters; or are the trottoir and the tobocco smoke the worst things that can 
be brought against her?” 

“Oh, as to that,” cried Waters jauntily, but he did not thoroughly under- 
stand Durant’s tone, “if you come to facts, I daresay the liitle girl is about 
the honestest of the whole Jot. She runs about alone all day long, and makes 
eyes at all the men she meets; but what can you expect from a child brought 
up in such a way as she is, and in such places as these?” 

“ And she is handsome, doubtless?” suggested Dennison ; “as all the other 
women fall foul of her.” 

“Handsome? Well, no. She'll be a very well-made woman—good hands 
and feet, and a fine waist, and all that; but lanky at present, and sunburnt.” 

“T differ from you entirely, Captain Waters,” interrupted Gerald Durant. 
“T know Miss Wilson slightly ; and I think she’s very handsome; one of the 
most handsome girls I ever saw in my life.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Durant,” cried Waters, laughing. He had a trick 
of calling men by their names at once, however studiously they gave him his 
title of “Captain” in return. “If I had known that you were an acquaint- 
. ance of Mademoiselle Archie, I would have been more discreet. Well, she isa 
very pretty little girl, and not a bit faster, I daresay, although less careful, than 
her neighbors. Of course, as you have the pleasure of knowing Miss Wilson, 
you will stop for the public ball to-morrow night? If yon do, you should tell 
me now, and I will get you a ticket. None by strict right are issued after to- 
day. That is the time,” he added carelessly to Dennison, “to see all our 
Morteville world at its best. If you care for seeing shady British nature in its 
full dress, you ought to stay yourself and go to it.” 

The hint was carelessly enough thrown out; but it worked as Waters hoped 
and intended it should work upon Gerald Durant. The fancy rose before him 
in a moment of Archie; not a little girl running wild as he had seen her hith- 
erto, but flushed, and radiant, and coquettish, in a light ball dress—a woman, 
notachild. He felt the slight, lithe figure yielding in his arms as he danced 
with her. He saw the mocking face turned up again, with its bewitching 
nameless charm, to his. What did it matter whether his cousin Lucia fretted a 
little at his absence or not? What did it matter if, for a short time longer, he 
let things take their course as best they might, without let or hindrance of his? 
The intoxication of a new fancy was in fact upon him. And it was no custom 
of Gerald Durant’s to cast away the chance of any new emotion for the sake 
of graver and less pleasant interests. 
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“You are sure about this ball on Tuesday, I suppose?” he said to Waters 
when, half an hour later, they were separating at the entrance to the hotel. 
“T mean, you are sure that all tne English will be going to it.” 

“IT know that all the O’Rourke set will go,” answered Waters; “also Miss 
Wilson and her mother; for I heard it discussed this evening.” 

“Oh, well, you may get me a ticket for it then. I believe I will stop and 
see the shady Britons in the full dress that you speak of.” 

“ And I am to bear your excuses to Sir John and Lucia?” remarked Denni- 
son, when Waters left them. “Gerald, when will you cease, I wonder, to run 
about atter every pair of foolish eyes that chance to meet you in the street?” 

Durant looked up quickly at his cousin’s face; but its expression was more 
adamant than ever in the brilliant moonlight. 

“With so much at stake, my dear boy,” he went on persuasively, “ how can 
you allow another week to pass without showing yourself at home? I can 
assure you the time has past for looking upon Sir John’s suspicions as a 
laughing matter. I had a letter from him the day before I left Paris, and 
really his fierce messages to you are—” 

“ Matters that concern me, and me alone,” interrupted Gerald with his 
boyish laugh. “I can understand Sir John being savage under the combined 
influences of gout and of his own most ridiculous mistake ; but why should 
you be so careful about me, mon cousin? I can’t hurt you whatever I do; 
indeed, I’ve often thought what a pity it is I don’t go utterly to the bad at 
once, and leave you to a quiet walk over. You're a much better man than I 
am ix. business; and you’ve got settled political views, which constituents 
like: and altogether you’d make a vastly steadier heir for Sir John than I ever 
shall. How about trying it on? Iam going to stop here. Most probably 
I'll get into some mess or other with Mdlle. Archie. How about your taking 
the initiative, and suggesting to the home-powers that Mr. Robert Dennison 
would be a much more fitting person to receive the intended honors than his 
scapegrace cousin Gerald Durant? It’s worth thinking of, eh ?” 

To have our own cherished intentions suddenly put into words by the man 
one purposes to wrong is not a pleasant experience. Robert Dennison was 
neither weak nor sensitive, nor a conscienticus man in the ordinary sense of 
the word; but he was (like most men off the boards of transpontine theatres) 
human ; and an answer came by no means fluently from his lips. 

“ J—I am the last man living, my dear Gerald—the last man living to sup- 
plant you with Sir John; and as to Lucia, I believe our dislike for each other 
is tolerably mutual. What could put such a preposterous idea into your 
head ?” 

“Brune aux yeux bleus! Why, I do believe it is Archie again,” was 
Gerald’s answer. “ Yes, there she goes, following the old man up from the 
pier. If the child hasn’t a walk! Robert, tell me if you ever saw a better 
one among the handsomest women in Seville? Why, from here you could 
swear to the foot she must have. No woman ever walks like that who hasn’t 
a foot arched, small, and firm withal, like a Spanish woman’s— 

‘Si je vous le disais, pourtant, que je vous aime, 
Qui sait, brune aux yeux bleus, ce que vous en diriez ” 
I shall run the risk, at all events ;” and in another moment, but with an inno- — 
cent, indolent air, not at all that of a human -creature in pursuit of anything, 
Gerald Durant was following the steps, at about twenty yards’ distance, of the 
two figures he had pointed out to Dennison. 


, 
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When he had progressed a few steps, he turned and saw that his cousin was 
still watching him. ‘“Good-night, Robert,” he cried cheerily ; “good-bye, if I 
don’t see you again ; give my love to Lucia; and say I shall certainly be back 
at the end of the week. 


‘Si je vous ie disais qu’une douce folie 
A fait de moi votre ombre et m’attache 4 vos pieds. 


,”) 
And he went on singing half-aloud De Musset’s immortal song—Lucia, his 


constituency, Sir John, his debts, his hopes, everything else, forgotten—until 
he had followed Archie to within twenty yards of her own house. 








SPRING—1866, /{|—~ 





[SEE FRONTISPIECE. ] 





Grourr, busy March, the servant of the Year, 
Has done his work, and growling has he gone; 
All swept is Nature’s house this birthday morn 
Of her who now comes tripping o’er the lawn, 

Dropping green shadows on the grass so sere, 
That smiles with fancy to again be born 

And soothe the eye with promise of sweet cheer. 


Gay, tender April, dear Nature’s fairest child— 
She leads in beauty Summer’s lovely train ; 
Modest and coy and half as if in pain 
To be awakened from her sleep again, 

With eyes just ope and manner partly wild, 
Pouting, in gentle tears down drops the rain, 

And ere she has done weeping she has smiled. 


Give her good welcome, and eager let us hail 
Her coming whom the Earth doth dearly iove, 
O’er which she broods, as gentle nursing dove 
Covers her young, and from the skies above 

She draws sweet influence, and a lover’s tale 
The birds do sing, as in the air they rove 

Or ’long the margin of the lakelet sail. 


With glittering promise all is fairly bright ; 
The shrinking flower now doth burst the shield 
It sought ’gainst Winter; the flocks do roam a-field; 
The husbandman prepares his seed to yield 
Its hundred fold; no more the people fight, 
And all the horrid scars of war are healed, 
And God doth smile upon our just delight. 
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\ HEN the war was over, and the ominous truism of “all quiet on the 

Potomac” had become an everlasting epitaph, I gave away the aggrega- 
tion of bones and hide which had carried me through the final battles, and 
felt very much like a Centaur amputated above the shoulder blades. 

I hope I am not uncharitable in admitting that I was very sorry to quit 
the war. The salvos of peace made me a bereaved man. They literally 
threw me upon the world. Not, of course, that I could not get plenty to eat 
and drink, and friends to share it; but my occupation was gone—the zest, and 
bubble, and muscularity of life; the pleasant littlenesses of its purposes, the 
whole social fabric which bounded it, the elect camps, the favorite Generals, 
the preferred pathways over which I cantered with no destiny but the delivery 
of my dispatches ; to this choice and vagarious existence, prolific of energies, 
but without the aching of ambition, had succeeded a career without a horizon, 
@ consciousness that in the wide, wanton peace I was useless as the dismount- 
ed cannons, the folded signal flags. 

It was, therefore, with that feeling of relief which follows every new sug- 
gestion that I took up this letter at the office of the journal which called me 
its “Own” :— 

“ Dear Srr:—The Baconian Association of the city of Pottawattamie in- 
structs me to invite you to deliver the third lecture of their course. The 
author of the brilliant letters upon the death of Azeroth and the battle of Six 
Prongs should possess somewhat of what Montaigne calls the ‘faculty of 
chattyness.’ We shall be glad to pay you the customary fifty dollars and 
expenses, and, in the event of your acceptance, will find you;some engage- 
ments in our dependencies. : 

“ Respectfully, 
“D, InerTantt, Corresponding Secretary.” 

The relief that I felt, when I read the foregoing thrice, was not unmixed 
with a shrinking sensation, as of Cincinnatus suddenly summoned to the head 
of the Roman armies. My regard for public speakers, never profound, amount- 
ed in the space of two moments to the deepest admiration. What were dodg- 
ing chain, canister, and lead, to the deadly concentration of a hundred opera- 
glasses and the inward comparison of a thousand silent jurymen and gossips, 
who had listened to the silver periods of Wendell Phillips, and lived an intel- 
lectual lifetime in every epigram of Mr. Emerson! Hidden behind my sanc- 
tum curtains, with a saucy and itching quill to skirmish before the flippant 
body of convictions, of which every journalist has a corps darmée, I could 
wound, demoralize, or rout a village of sentimentalists; but to unmask in the 
presence of the foe, and show them the nakedness of the oracle they feared— 
Ugh ! it made me ashamed. 

What faculties had I for public speaking? My voice was sharp, but sharp- 
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ness without volume was like one of Farragut’s rams without weight. I was 
accused of confidence, and had dexterously affirmed the mistake, but my con- 
science whispered to me that it was only a species of sensitiveness too proud 
to shrink when it wanted to. Had I grace? Ho! ho! it had taken mea 
week to sit astride a horse; my sister would not waltz with me; I gestured 
most effectively with my hands in my pockets; I was too intense in every 
subject to be earnest in any; and never took a lesson in elocution since ban- 
ished from the nursery prematurely for silence. 

In brief, I was a beardless youth of twenty-four, with that unfortunate 
brownness of locks and lightness of eyes for which one is challenged at the 
polls as a minor up to his fortieth birthday. 

I do not say that I am giving a fair picture of myself in this; but it isa 
faithful copy of my conceptions of myself when the Pottawattamie Association 
summoned me to the rostrum. Just at this wavering time, however, the 
Thebes Association, the Alexandrian Library, and the Irrawaddy Institute 
sent on word that they joined the Pottawattamies, and were quite anxious to 
hear me talk at my earliest pleasure. Very soon I had some twenty applica- 
tions, and when I showed them to Mr. Piffip, the managing editor, he said— 

“Go in! lecturing is the easiest way in the world of getting on.” 

I therefore replied to the Pottawattamies that I should be happy to address 
them upon the “ Recreations of our Special Correspondent” early in Decem- 
ber, and next day great numbers of people in the city of Pottawattamie were 
reading my name on dead walls, and wondering what my “ Recreations ” had 
been, and how much I asked to tell them. In the course of a week the Potta- 
wattamie daily papers came to hand, and as I looked over the list of lecturers 
who were to favor the Association during the winter, I felt the shrinking sen- 
sation again, and wondered by what subtlety of communication my name, 
and the productions of it, had ever recommended me to that remote public 
which had arisen to confront me by the shores of Lake Erie, as suddenly and 
as intimidatingly as from the same spot the stature of the great Pontiac him- 
self invoked the earliest Englishmen. For in that list were the names of the 
professors, Himmalaya and Bourgeoise, the first a Uniyersity oracle, the second 
a natural philosopher, as daring as Herbert Spencer whom he loved; the Na- 
poleonic historian, Habitt ; the versatile divine, Mallett; the great Cough, in- 
spired of temperance ; De Seville, the most original of humorists out of the 
nursery ; Toussaint and Petard, aboriginal agitators, and General Talionis, the 
statistician of valor. Sandwiched amidst so much learning, I fully entered 
into the feelings of a juniorcounsel, retained in a terrific murder trial, if, in- 
deed, my flushes were not as guilty as those of the criminal, surrounded by so 
much learning. That I had previously lectured was no assurance whatever. 
Rather did I suffer infinite suspense at the admonition of that wild foray 
upon the Lancashire coast, where I spent my last sovereign to make public 
sentiment on the American question, and was paid in storms of cheers and 
counter-cheers, with scarcely enough glory to reach Liverpool. In the mean- 
time the lecture associations, representing their own interests, were emphatic 
in their indorsements. It made me pale to read paragraphs from the Hudson 
to Lake Michigan, dilating upon the fluency of my address, the sonorousness 
of my utterances, and the pictorial dignity of my characterizations. The Sec- 
retary of the Pottawattamie had a versatility of laudation little short of 
genius, and he must have set all the boys in Pottawattamie to saving their 
sixpences for the arrival of the great Manhattan elocutionist. 
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The interval was brief, and I tried to prepare my essay, but with these 
effervescent feelings I indicted only incoherences. Day after day slipped by— 
not in procrastination ; for I avow that I never worked so hard in my life— 
but every sheet that 1 composed dropped piecemeal to the basket, and the 
nights were no more real than the “Sleeping Beauty’s” when the whole par- 
quet ogles her as she dreams; till, at last, 1 awoke with a thrill one Monday 
morning, with only thirty-six hours between me and publicity. 

Then, like a man called upon to prepare a speech for the scaffold, I resolved, 
if I failed in all the elegancies and powers of oratory, to be, at least, modest 
and sincere. I walked apart a little way, and it came to me, as I communed 
perturbedly, that if ever in my life an occasion could arise void of temptations 
and selfishnesses, it would be in that hour of talk, the night to fall, when the 
people should look into my eyes, and measure me by what I said—not by 
what I seemed. In the journals I was not myself, but an agent of the con- 
victions of my masters. Therefore, as a lecturer, I would tell the plain truth 
of journalism, without sneer or varnish, and uttering no sentiments that were 
not convictions, be likewise candid in my person, and say no period for mere 
applause, and put the people to sleep rather than be their buffoon. With a 
platform of principles to stand upon, it is astonishing how promptly words 
came to express them. Calmness came, too, and I went to Ilion in a sleeping 
car, with nothing to lecture about, as quietly as Tour d’Auvergne surrendered 
his forces at the windmill, when he had not a musket at his back. At Ilion I 
had me a fire built, and began to write before breakfast. At four o’clock the 
“ Recreations”? were down in black and white, and then the committee called. 

If I have any motive whatever in this article, it is to pay tribute to the 
splendid body of American young men who are forming, at so much sacrifice 
and with such enthusiasm, a literary sentiment throughout the Western coun- 
try. From the North River to the Mississippi, if no further, there are Lec- 
ture Companies, soundly organized, and commonly the nucleus or the conse- 
quent of a large incorporated library. These are often rich and potential, as 
everywhere they are the ssthetic influence of their several communities, and 
more unselfish organi#ations exist nowhere in the world. They have little 
commercial ambition, and eater to no intestine vanities, but watch the peri- 
odical literature of the country, to encourage any rising star, and knowing 
nothing of the envies and bitternesses of letters, are alike independent of par- 
tisan prejudices, They are at once the active and the conservative power of 
the West. No-charlatanism meets them but to be-ashamed; no timid excel- 
lence but to be approved. I would have the young lit#erateurs of New York 
made aware of these silent and vigilant censors, who hold personal integrity 
to be an inseparable component of talent, and lose sight of no public writer 
from the date of his first success till his death. 

Of this description were the committeemen of Ilion—fresh, handsome, saga- 
cious—who measured me at the first salute, and pleasantly inquired as to my 
wishes for the night. These were few: to be introduced without an adjective, 
and by my name alone—not my past nor my promise; a glass of water; a 
reading stand; and a strong, shaded light. The committee were anxious to 
exhibit their city, but two obliging gentlemen of my own profession had 
already secured me, with that design, and the afternoon stole away in such 
genial meandering that I only remember howsoberly and respectably the night 
closed around me, and how younger and older I grew together, as I climbed 
the stairs of the Ilion Hall, and stood in the dressing room. It was filled with 
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young men, sedately affable, and, of them all, I was the youngest. If they 
were a trifle concerned at my extreme youth, I felt my pride expanded in their 
doubt, and slipped off my hat and overcoat, and looked once in the little mir- 
ror. The face I saw there was the son of the man it reflected. I walked to 
the stage door and glanced at the audience. Oh! heart that I feel wrinkling; 
oh! boy that I feel growing man untimely; oh! early, earnest, fond thrill of 
ripening recognition ; I wish that the winter would roll back and let me live 
that glance again! 

There were a thousand people assembled; the plumes in the bonnets, the 
gloss of the curls, the eyes all fused and flashing and waiting, the hurry at the 
door, the low, expectant gossip, the splendor of the lights—I felt an instant’s 
dimness, happiness, terror— 

“Come!” said the Secretary, “let us go on.” There was an old gentleman, 
portly and imposing, who, somehow, got on with our party. He was at once 
seized upon as the “Special Correspondent,” though how he could ever 
have ridden a horse, or, with those pounds avoirdupois, had any “ Recreations” 
whatsoever, was my mental interrogatory, even in that critical instant. I 
took the middle chair—President and Secretary on either hand; the stage filled 
immediately; I heard my name pronounced, and was standing at the 
little reading desk with my book spread out, and all the eyes wide open, with 
a sort of surprised smile in the bottoms of them—and perfect silence. 

It is only to fasten every public speaker’s first sensations into type, that I 
dwell upon the phases of that evening. Those who have passed them may be» 
assisted to revive their reminiscences ; the coming orators may gain a foretaste.: 

The first perception was that of crudeness talking to confusion. Whether 
anybody or everybody whispered, or whether all the ribbons blew, or all the 
gas jets flashed, or a concert of indifference arose, I determined only that no- 
body was listening, and became myself listless, so that I could take note of the 
pitch and~tone of my voice. These truly seemed incongruous; I made no 
roundnesses ; everything cut like a knife, but not a word echoed. I appeared 
to talk to all the corners and cornices and window sills ; my eyes lacked direct- 
ness, like my matter; I was lolling, not declaiming, and the unities in my 
essay became painfully imperfect. I wondered myself what end I was talking 
toward, and everybody seemed gaping to find out as much. 

If a man wants his faults of rhetoric exposed to himself as much as his 
faults of elocution to his audience, let him declaim his best compositions before 
a thousand people. 

The second sensation is that of extraordinary acuteness addressing individu- 
alities. The senses grow quick as quicksilver; you hear a chair rattle; you 
see a cock-eyed man look two ways, and follow both his angles of vision ; you 
feel the texture cf the green baize under your palm; you wonder why a com- 
ma instead of a colon was written in a certain place of your manuscript ; then 
you become interested in certain faces, and know exactly what they are ex- 
pressing; the person in the long beard is cold and incredulous—you make a 
dead set at him to talk him into sympathy ; the old woman in the leghorn 
bonnet sleeps with one eye—you talk that eye awake in no time, and are very 
ill at ease if you don’t. In a word, you pick*saliences out of the audience, as 
points of attack are picked out of a fortification. 

All at once, while you proceed with your analysis, a sort of clatter begins. : 
It is like the distant tumble of crockery ; but it travels up and down the floors, 
as table-rappings are said to do, very timidly at first, but directly all the edges 
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of sound roll into one concave, and there is a peal so powerful that you cannot 
hear yourself at all. It tal-:s a moment or two for you to fully understand 
this demonstration. Suddenly you feel that it is applause. You can remark 
two old gentlemen with canes who are rapping; a woman, until now very 
pallid and attentive, is observed to flush, as if she felt something you averred ; 
only the cock-eyed man is imperturbable, but it is impossible to say when he 
smiles and when he don’t. 

You distrust this applause till you see what drew it forth, and, to your great 
joy, it is one of your earnest, indignant truths that stirred the heels of peo- 
ple. This you feel to be a much nobler sort of approbation, than if you had 
merely invoked the shaft of Bunker Hill and called the army gazette aloud; 
so you are vastly encouraged, and look upon your audience as highly intelli- 
gent. The first laugh you excite strengthens your confidence immensely ; it 
shows you that people are not averse to laughing, and that you are not so 
much of a death’s head as you supposed. As the moments slip, you become 
personally acquainted with every man, woman and child in the house. If 
there isa yawn it plagues you to fear; a boy who has been sitting with his 
mouth open, hugely interested, suddenly shuts it; you would have that boy 
hanged unless he gaped on the spot! Stay! a person rises; is he really going to 
leave the house? The old distrust at once returns; your interest must be flag- 
ging if that man should leave. Huzza! he is only taking off his overcoat, and, as 
he sits again you inwardly pronounce him the most intelligent man in Ilion. It is 
the cock-eyed man who receives your most tremendous sentences with the same 
doubtful divergence; he hears you poetry with one eye in the cornice and the 
other in your vest pocket, and you are irate because you cannot talk both eyes 
together. At last, after an hour of thrills, and joys, and suspenses, you feel 
the last word of your lecture glide away, and bear the feet all thunder at once, 
and everybody rises, and you fall into a thousand million arms, and shake 
hands with mankind, and bow and smile out of real exuberance to everybody. 

Then you find yourself before the grate in your room with certain of the 
committee pleasantly conversing; they do not know what burning desire you 
have to hear the success of the night talked over, and every comment you in- 
terpret three ways, as sensitive as jealousy to the tritest regard. At last the 
secretary rises and spreads a receipt-book upon the table; you see the green- 
backs unrolled, and feel abashed and mercenary, but your name goes down, and 
he discloses before it a long roll of famous autographs. Here is Henry Giles, — 
there Gavazzi,—close before Beecher,—a phalanx of bishops—a whole faculty 
of eminent professors. You feel a great deal more excited than when your 
name stands on a foreign magazine cover between Sir Lawrence Wraxalles 
and George Lewes. : 

You are alone, with the bank notes untouched, the fire dying in the grate, 
your valise packed for the midnight train, and the boyish elation has sub- 
sided. You sternly walk to and fro, and lean upon the mantlepiece, and stand 
like an older and graver man in the face of a new and more exacting society. 
A conviction of responsibility comes like a solemn citation, to tell you that 
you are no more an indifferent unit amidst your race, but one whose life has 
passed from himself. As from your closet you voluntarily came to stand be- 
fore these thousand people, back to it they shali follow you, and look across 
your shoulder, and be your rebuke or indorsement. Farewell, Bohemia! the 
world of boys, the sphere of Bedouins, with all thy wayward judgments, and 
flexible convictions, and dissolute skepticisms! It is no more the public—it is 
society to whom you talk—sons, daughters, wives, mothers—God! 
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And if the knees go down, why! let the fire blaze, and the shutters burst 
wide open, and the whole continent look in. There is no vitality in any reso- 
lution unless you breathe into it the breath of a prayer ! 

I had no trouble with any of my appointments, and journeyed from town to 
town, straight westward, making a zig-zag through the Connecticut Western 
Reserve, and describing an arc through Michigan and Northwestern Illinois, to 
return to the Pennsylvania border, and fulfill some scattering obligations. In 
this circuit, once repeated, I travelled seven thousand miles from my point of 
departure, and for three consecutive weeks spoke every night. It occurred to 
me, therefore, that Piffip, the managing editor, was more literally than figura- 
tively correct, when he described lecturing as a good way to “get on.” In 
truth, I found it hard enough, and harder by its apparent ease; for where one 
expects an excursion and catches cold, rheumatism, and diseases of the spleen 
he grows old by the sheer deceit of the thing. I often lectured two hours, en- 
tertained the committee till midnight, and had to rise at three o’clock in the 
morning to be able to make the next connection. Combined with this physi- 
cal distress was the dread of failing spirits, which now and then overtake the 
liveliest peripatetic. An audience knows little of the man who rises before 
them in cloth and linen, smooth of beard and speech, and pleases for an hour, 
and disappears. There is a nameless melancholy and indisposition which 
makes that seance an hour-on-the-rack to the philosopher himself. 

One of the most popular lecturers last winter was the rattling western jour- 
nalist, Beef Lawler. He painted in oil and music, was a tender sentimental- 
ist, and had no superior in the power of interesting and embellishing. Yet 
he is said to have suffered this peripatetic melancholy so poignantly, that to 
escape his audience he sometimes hid himself, and had to be bullied into 
speaking. Human nature, unless it has the levity of a girl-in-her-teens, is not 
equal to the duty of being agreeable six nights in seven. Once I halted at 
the great railway town of Patmos, and at the sight of my name upon a board- 
fence, felt a description of indignation. The committee received me with the 
urbanity of sovereigns; I had the best room in the inn; the fare was fresh 
and savory; the audience quick to appreciate and charitable to enthusiasm. 
But I seemed to be talking at the stake, with the flames in my throat. I 
could not smile. Applause made me cynical. I went back to my room with 
a dismal consciousness of absolute failure, and would not be comforted by my 
dearest intimate. The next morning, as I was leaving the town in wrath, 
the enterprising Patmians of the association overtook me. The words were 
on my lips: 

“Take back your money ; I know I did not earn it.” 

But the Secretary only meant to invite me to lecture again as I came east- 
ward, and I heard him, like a man deliberately lied to. 

It was farthest from my anticipations, at the beginning, that I should have 
any campaigning to do, as when an army “non-combatant ;” but once, at the 
village of Omnivorum, I discovered, after my lecture, that two railways made 
no connection, whereby I was quite cut off from the city of Popocatapelt, 
though solemnly announced to appear there within eighteen hours. But there 
was another railway, fifty odd miles distant, which did make connection with 
the Popocatapeit road, and, twenty minutes after I heard of it, an obliging 
committeeman was going straight for the place, through the ruts and pitholes 
of the night. We drove alternately; for it was cold as famine, and every 
bone in our bodies cracked, and trembled, and cried out. Now I fell from the 
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forward seat into the shivering committeeman’s lap, and now the committee- 
man butted me off the seat, so that our horse believed he was both to harness 
and to saddle. Now we dropped into a ravine—horse and dearborn, as if 
driven over a cliff; and now were flying vertically upward, as on a moonbeam, 
with every muscle of the nag bursting with exertion. We could not sleep, 
having to shift from side to side all night to ballast the wagon; and when we 
could look at each other in the morning, both appeared to have been spouted 
out of a mud-geyser, and to be quite spent and lunatic. But I got to Popo- 
catapetl, and after one hour’s sleep, took up my lecture with perfect success 
to myself. 

I think it was Jouston, the rising layman and editor, who made so unfortu- 
nate connections two years ago. He struck a town on the wrong night, and 
got a telegram, when just too late, that it was another town, sixty miles off, 
that expected him. So he paid a hundred dollars for a special train, and when 
he reached the other town, rain fell, so that the whole audience might have 
been put out of doors by one tolerably muscular man. Jn this manner, one 
week’s experiment lost Jouston both money and spirits, though he was said to 
be a powerful speaker. The most embarrassing cause of the lecturer’s non- 
reliability does not come from within himself, but is due to the carelessness of 
Secretaries. The system cf lecturing in the United States is a series of skeins, 
the threads of each skein being routes, and the points where the skeins com- 
municate are literary intelligence offices. Thus, Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and Cincinnati may be called the 
intelligence offices. At each of these the Corresponding Secretary of the 
regular lecture association distributes his lecturers to the surrounding towns; 
if he be a man of method, he can give them continuous engagements, so that 
they will lose no nights in idleness, and yet travel only small distances each 
day. But where a Secretary undertakes to “manage” a dozen lecturers, he 
not uncommonly shakes them together like so many sugar-plums in a box. 
It was the Professor Bourgeoise and Reverend Ripple who so met each other 
one season. Bourgeoise was riding along joyously between Michigan and 
Illinois, calculating the amount of motion in digestion, and wondering why 
his dinner didn’t give him more heat, when these dynamical reflections were 
arrested by a hand on his shoulder : 

“Good morning, Bourgeoise! where do you speak to-night?” 

“ At Chihuahua, my dear Ripple.” 

“Bless my soul, no! It is 1 who am booked for Chihuahua.” 

“No, ar!” 

“ Yes, sir! here is the Secretary’s letter: Chihuahua, January 9th.” 

“ And here, ditto /” cries Bourgeoise: ‘Chihuahua, January 9th.” 

“ Who is your Secretary ?” 

“Shodd!” 

“Impossible! he’s mine!” 

They both looked at each other a minute, and the flushes on their faces 
melted at last into a laugh. 

“Shodd’s an unfaithful steward!” said Ripple. 

“Oh!” said Bourgeoise, “ he'll send three of us to the same town next 
Monday.” 

“ We'll have a duel—in coffee!” said Ripple; “ whoever drinks himself to 
nervousness shall go to bed, and give the other the floor.” 
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They went along with some misgivings, charitable as gentlemen are, till, 
as they came in sight of Chihuahua, they saw upon a great dead wall : 


‘‘THoer CHEMISTRY OF GRAVEL.”’ 


Lecture By Pror. Bourcgoise. 


And in the chemist’s audience there was no more pleased attendant than the 
philosopher, his rival. 

The etiquette of the peripatetics and their entertainers is generally kindly 
and candid. You quit Pottawattamie, perhaps, at daylight. You have a book 
to read in the train, and, ten to one, there are people in the same car who 
have heard you lecture. After awhile one of these approaches and introduces 
himself. He at once inquires what you think of the Western country. You 
express yourself reservedly as well pleased, and the Western man at once asks 
if you were not astonished. 

“ Ohio’s did well in the war,” he says; “ we’re mighty proud of our ree-cord.” 

After five or six hours you reach the place where you are to speak, and see 
a group of young gentlemen anxiously regarding the passengers as they 
descend. They at once hit upon you as the “ Special Correspondent,” and come 
forward in a body : 

“Mr. Trample, I believe”—in a glad sort of voice. “Mr. Trample—Mr. 
Coolidge, Mr. Gath, Mr. Jehocolt.” You speak to all these in turn, and are 
set in a coach in no time, and away you go up the street, to see your name 
posted on every corner, and the committemen explain all points of interest : 

“There is our Masonic Hall! You see the spire of the Female Seminary 
over the blacksmith’s shop; the young ladies will come out in force to-night ; 
this edifice is the residence of Congressman Ingot; he made his money on the 
railroad ; we think him a very sound man. Our hotels, as you see, are very 
neat, though not imposing; this is the village market.” “ Does the town 
improve?” “Well, no! but it ought to, for we have got the best harbor on 
the lake!” 

You dismount at the hotel, and when the landlord hears who you are, he 
has a fire made by the colored boy in his best room, and while the committee 
judiciously retires, he says : 

“ A lively little town this, sir; but it ought to grow faster, for we’ve got the 
best harbor on the lake.” 

The colored boy who makes the fire is named Philip, and he has confused 
ideas of the functions of a lecturer. He thinks you may combine sawdust and 
a magic-lantern, and looks at your muscles to see if you are the Massachusetts 
Hercules; but, judgment being adverse, concludes that you are a great humor- 
ist, and says : 

“Mr. Alf. Burnett was hyah last week; but he had opposition wi’ the In- 
fant Orator, an’ I guess he come out shawt.” 

“ A lively town is Glucksburg, Philip !” 

“Well, sah! dey don’t grow, somehow, do dey say dey got de best harbor 
on de lake.” 

Directly the committee sends a delegate back, who intimates his desire to 
further develop the beauties of Glucksburg. He covers you with warm wolf- 
skins, and is a most intelligent cicerone, respectful and spirited, and, as you 
listen to him, a pride develops that you never felt before in the young men of 
the republic. He misses no lane, alley, cottage nor hencoop. He is high- 
minded and reverential in his graver conceptions, and while zealous in the in- 
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terests of his town, comprehends the claims of all the country, except when he 
avers, ‘n a quick and dogged corollary, that “We've got the best harbor on 
the lake.” 

From Buffalo to Toledo there is no settlement of any description that 
does not claim a natural superiority. Of the merits of these claims I am not 
informed ; but in this village pride lies much of the individual energy of the 
country. You can never make a great nation out of a people who are ready 
to admit anything against themselves. 

The devotional character of the American people can never be fully understood 
by one who is familiar with the East alone. The young Jitterateur who does 
not stir out of New York may write fashionable skepticism for his own little 
circle with some applause, and esteem the highest appreciation that of ration- 
alists and materialists. But thisis a country of religious people ; and in those 
parts of the West, where we dimly hear of strange sects and gospels, the ortho- 
dox preacher is most powerful. I think I never lectured before any audience 
where two clergymen were not present, and they represented the most pro- 
gressive intelligence of the town. As a specimen of the extreme piety of the 
Northwesi, I may refer to my experience in Gilboa, Michigan. 

Gilboa applied for me very early in the season, and I looked at the map in 
vain to find it. Concluding it to be a very little place, 1 half made up my 
mind to decline the invitation; but the Gilboaites manifested so obliging, for- 
giving, and accomodating a spirit, that I could not finally say nay. Therefore, 
one afternoon in February, I got out of a Michigan Central train, and while 
looking lugubriously at a great, cold, stage-coach, which was marked “ Gilboa,” 
a young Indian of the Chippewa tribe introduced himself as the Secretary of 
the Gilboa Institute. He and two of his associates put me in a “jumper,” 
and we followed the snow bells over wild and vaguely-peopled hills, in the 
midst of which, ever and anon, a frozen lake hung suspended. The winds 
were piercing; the skies were cold as marble; the farms, hewn out of oak, 
showed yet the tusks of their primal wilderness, driven under ground but still 
defiant. Twelve miles of aboriginal travel—the reins held by this son of a 
Chippewa chief, which made even sterner and more savage the gallop toward 
the Poles—showed us on a bleak hill top, where a few indomitable oaks held 
picket against the storm, a scattered settlement, which reminded me of a 
Jesuit Mission Post, such as Pére Marquette established. In the middle a 
great brick cottage stood, three stories high, flanked across the road by an 
Academy of framed plank; and every residence in the town was either a Pro- 
fessor’s, or that of some family which had removed hither to give its children 
education. A Congregational minister founded it. Lost one day in the woods, 
in the winter of 1857, he came out thrice on this hill-top, and at last said to 
himself: “God is in this: he means me to founda school here.” Another cot- 
tage in Ohio had previously been reared by this Protestant Jesuit; but he 
again went zealously to work, preaching the Gospel of education, and to-day 
there are at Gilboa three hundred men, girls, boys and women—black, red, 
and pale-faced—and a town without a tavern, which does not desire itself to 
be the county-seat, nor to have a railway within ten miles of it. The whole 
faculty called upon me, all of them, I think, being clergymen, and one of these 
said that every resident of the town of accountable years was a “ professing 
Christian.” It very naturally occurred to Our Own Correspondent that he had 
reached the wrong camp, and the impulse was formidable to hide myself in 
the woods. This disputing with doctors in the Temple was at least novel ; 
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and when I took my place in the pulpit of the church, I was not a little 
alarmed by the choir, climbing to my side, and rehearsing, “ Behold, the Bride- 
groom Cometh.” ‘Then we had a prayer, the true charity and intelligence of 
which abated its formality, and the choir thundered: 


“Sherman is coming; seek the Union lines: 
Brothers, the free flag blows.” 


My fears were gone two minutes after I began to speak. They all laughed 
heartily, and put their heels down in the right places: and though I nearly 
froze the next morning as I returned, I have a right kindly love of everybody 
in Gilboa. This town is a sample settlement of the great principles which 
have triumphed in this country over all opposition—devotion and education. 

A very different experience was that.of Bishop Colossus, who followed me 
at Hominy City. The hotel of that place is far inferior to the enterprise and 
pith of its people; so the lecturers are taken to private houses, and the lot 
fell upon Squire Blunt to entertain Bishop Colossus. The Squire was an old- 
fashioned sort of republican, who cared very little whether he ate with a 
knife or fork, so the provender was sufficient and savory. Therefore, his wife 
greatly feared he would not meet the Bishop’s notions of propriety, and pre- 
vailed upon him to stay in the kitchen while the girls displayed courtesy. So 
Bishop Colossus came, and delivered a pleasant lecture on the “ Automaton,” 
and went home with Mrs. Blunt. For a little while he looked uneasy, and 
then asked Mrs. Blunt if there was a pipe in the house. Directly he was fill- 
ing the parlor with smoke, and had his boots off. The Squire, in great be- 
wilderment, peeped in, and Bishop Colossus at once made him sit down to 
hear an anecdote. In the course of five minutes Squire Blunt and Bishop 
Colossus were telling stories over mutual glasses of brandy and water, and the 
parlor of the Blunts smells of smoke to this day. 

The great lesson which a course of lectures teaches to their deliverer, is the 
coymmon-sense, thrift, kindness, honesty, and intelligent aspiration of the 
American people. Most of our public men carry muck-rakes, and show us that 
the fountains of society are corrupt. There is a great deal of dyspepsia among 
editors, and actors, and authors, and a great deal more cheerfulness among the 
people than such can see. I did not find the American clergymen fanatics and 
bigots; the American editors reckless vituperators; the American politicians 
dead to all honorable appeals. The only editor who preferred to sneer at my 
years rather than report my speech, I afterward found to be without respect in 
his own community, and the man who, of all others, was an enthusiast in let- 
ters, and who has developed lecturing in the West to a most disinterested and 
useful method, was an Israelite who kept a clothing store. 

The lecture system has been denounced by pseudo-censors, in the interests, 
not of intelligence, but of their own little octaves; but men must go before 
books, to talk of them and their uses; and where the libraries were fullest I 
found the lectures best sustained. The lecture is a sanitary regulation in lit- 
erature, by which authors whose world narrows by sedentary habits are lured 
into fresher spirits, thoughts, and territories. Three months of literary rest is 
gained to the writer, who, if he be successful, can retire awhile upon his profits, 
to reappear with graver and better-digested compositions. The lecture system 
is at once an advertisement and a reward of literature. 
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T was the height of wisdom; it was the depth of folly. Those who knew 

them best, called it a perfect marriage. Those who knew them best, declared 
that a less auspicious union never was. The men talked and pottered over it, 
and the women gossiped and knitted over it, until at last the conversation at 
all the supper tables at Hertersville became an inextricable tangle. 

Nevertheless, amid all this seething sea of opinion, there were few but 
would allow that on one side at least there was love to overflowing. 

John Ryland was a prudent man. Young and new in his profession, he 
manifested a persistence and sharp economy in his business relations, that led 
those who were wont to discount the future, into sneering at him as a trifle 
close. But at home he was the most lavish of mortals. He had purchased a 
curiously-built cottage, with a fine river exposure, pleasant and oddly-twisted 
pathways winding up to it, cooled in the noontide heat by delicious bits of 
shade, a flower parterre in front of it of rare selection for color and perfume— 
altogether just such a retreat as would win the heart at once of a full-souled, 
nature-loving woman. 

“What a charming cage you have bought for me, Jean,” said she in her 
wild way; “I shall never be able to fly from it, no matter if my wings are 
never clipped!” 

“T hope you will never wish to, love,” was the reply, as he bent gently over 
her, and his arm fondly circled her waist. 

Surely none of all that busy, gadding, outside world would have ventured 
to doubt the affection that flowed out then and there strong, joyous and buoy- 
ant. Ah, such billing and cooing! Rumor at Hertersville was a blind old — 
beldame indeed ! 

But let us not be unfair. -There is often an undercurrent of sound sense 
beneath the frothiness of hasty opinion; and conventional ideas and verdicts, 
much as we like to flout them, are at bottom sometimes right. Ordinary peo- 
ple who were old acquaintances of John Ryland—who had watched him grow 
into manhood and felt a grateful pride in the every-day wisdom which he 
evinced in the general actions of life, looked with sore dismay and utter scep- 
ticism at his attachment for an individual so peculiar and irregular as Miss 
Lettie Frost. 

Ryland first met her at a party given by a city friend. “An amateur mu- 
sician,” was the comment before introduction—“ the most dangerous woman 
here.” He found himself at once téte-d-téte with a person in singular contrast 
to anybody he had ever fallen in with before. It was not her voice, which 
was music itself, nor the rich glow of hair looped in a tangle of blue-black 
curls behind, nor the Southern flush of her face, that charmed him most, 
though these alone had driven many men mad. But the freshness of her con- 
versation, her piquancy, her wilful enthusiasm, startled him with the bewil- 
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derment of new and unusual sensations. Her frankness would of itself have 
won him, for he was the sincerest of men. 

“They call me wild and wayward,” said she, “and indeed it is not easy to 
keep in those tiresome grooves along which society trundles. Life gets to be 
so tame. Youcometoaparty. They are not men and women you meet, but 
so many yards of broadcloth bowing to so many flounces of satin. If you 
happen to be a little real, it is rank socialism; and if a woman speaks from 
her soul, she is so unsophisticated, poor thing! I hate it, and want to be off to 
Germany—to go there and study music five or six years, and then come back, 
perhaps, or better stay! Do you not love music? It is my whole life—that and 
painting. Next, I love flowers, and color, and the waltz. I shall be married 
in a waltz, when I do marry!” And she made so pretty a move and looked 
up so archly in Ryland’s face, that he flushed all over in mingled vexation and 
passion. What right had a woman of such keen feelings and intense expres- 
sion as she had shown herself in their earlier conversation to flutter off into 
such frivolities as these? Was she laughing at his earnestness? Or might it 
not be an evidence of that very capriciousness which she had just confessed 
as a part of her nature? It was a deep relief to him that at this moment a 
gentleman came up and claimed Miss Lettie for the dance. Whether fascina- 
tion, or love, or mere admiration, he could not well tell; but he felt that a 
strange influence was on him. 

“ You have caught the distemper, I perceive,” said his cousin Harry, cross- 
ing over from the other side of the room and sitting in the chair just left 
vacant. “She is a terrible flirt. Itisatrick. She takes us men unawares. 
Most women havea stale way. You sniff the bait and shy off. But she is 
so ‘natural’ and “unaffected’ that she is sure to catch all the best of us. 
And then she flings us aside as you would a dead mouse, not worth anything 
henceforth.” 

“ Who are you talking about ?” 

“ Why, Miss Frost! Don’t I know all about it?” 

“ Perhaps you do; this is stupid, though. Let us join some of the ladies.” 
So they rose, and Ryland talked chit-chat, flitting here and there among the 
dozens of dolls in white dresses and pink faces, until human nature could en- 
dure it no longer, and then he took his leave. 

Walking rapidly from street to street, he soon reached his room. Then he 
lighted a cigar and entered on a general survey of things. He was a very 
cool man—never more so than on that evening. Of this he was sure. It was 
quite safe to contemplate Miss Frost from a philosophical altitude, and lifted up 
bythe perfume of his Havana, he had attained that altitude. What was she? 
Who was she? The last question was the easier. She was a woman who 
sang divinely, and who sang to very few. She composed superb melodies— 
zeal Chopin gems of music—but never published, her ideal was so high. 
Moreover, she was an artist in water-colors, and the tiny sketchy products of 
her brush had been praised by judges who knew amateurs only to despise 

-them. For the rest, she was one of the most uncontrollable of women, doing 
a thousand things which society shuddered at, but doing them so adroitly and 
safely that society only grumbled and generally held its tongue. In the purely 
fashionable circles she would not move—and perhaps could not had she 
wished. In intellectual circles she was admitted, admired, dreaded. But she 
was so careless, so unconscious of opinion, so child-like and naive that people 
were constantly changing their judgment, and could never quite decide what 
they thought of her. 
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“What was she? Nothing but a curious study,” said Ryland up in the 
clouds. “ As for loving her, one might as well be Ixion or woo a will-o’-the- 
wisp. She fascinates you—true. But a philosopher comprehends fascination 
—gets the honey and avoids thesting. She is nothing but a mental study—a 
rare subject for metaphysical anatomy—and a wise man never cares to be a 
student.” 

The result of that evening’s consultation with himself was shown by our 
philosopher some five days after. There was another party. Miss Frost was 
to be present. Ryland, also, contrived to be present. The latter was in con- 
versation with the former in less than fifteen minutes. They sought a remote, © 
corner of the room. Never had Ryland’s ear been filled with such a flow ofS 
marvelious word-music. Forgetting the sense, he could have sat for years 
listening to the exquisite modulations of her voice. But the subject itself 
seemed infinitely great. Miss Frost had fallen into a semi-rhapsody on the 
effect of rhythm in art—in ali art, in all nature, in life itself. She was in a 
species of ecstacy. Her cheeks burned. Her eyes were like billowy oceans 
of light. Her lips quivered with excitement. Gentlemen sought her out for 
the dance. She refused them, but so gayly coming down from sky to earth 
with so easy a sweep that no one of them could have suspected her of having 
left earth at all. 

“Oh, it is my way!” she said in a somewhat rapt air when her companion 
alluded to it. “They think me satirical, a flirt, a coquette, a something rather 
mysterious. But they cannot comprehend me. I don’t know that any one can.” 
And then she danced off on a new topic. The endless variety of masks in the 
world—how seldom people ever get close to each other—that enticing subject, 
that bewildering subject—when you have for your vis-a-vis a glorious woman 
with massy black hair and flushing face and eyes filled with spiritual beauty. 

The two parted that evening only to meet again early in the next forenoon 
to visit a great painting just’ arriged from Paris. Over his cigar, deep into the 
midnight, Ryland pondered and’ reflected. It was not the student of human 
nature, though, this time. He knew he was in love, and he asked himself 
whether it were wise. So far as men can judge rationally on a vast question 
in a few hours—so far he judged. At last he took a short, swift resolution. 
He would make a bold venture, and, perhaps, succeed by the very impetuosity 
and suddenness of his attack. The day woke bright and sweet. They saw 
the great picture. They took a long ride after, and Ryland strove with the 
woman of his passion till the dying sun flamed athwart the distant hills. At 
night the wager of battle was over and he had won. 

When Hertersville heard of the stormy wooing, as hear it did, there was a 
most natural commotion ; and still greater was the agitation when the cottage 
was furnished and thrown open to friends not six months after Mr. Ryland 
first met his bride. Nevertheless, though shocked and scandalized by the pre- 
cipitancy of the affair, popular opinion felt quite right in visiting at the new 
home; and finding the hostess kindly, gentle and unpretentious, it began to 
reconsider its judgments and even to discover room for congratulation on the 
event. 

“She is a great addition to our society,” said Mrs. Hauterer, with character- 
istic appreciation. “Something quite new and wildish. We shall like this 
wife of yours. We are to have a few friends with us to-morrow night, and 
you must bring her to tea.” 

Mr. Ryland bowed. “ Nothing could delight him more than an expression 
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of admiration from such a quarter.” He said the same thing when he reached 
home, only there was a doubtful accent in his voice, as if he were not quite 
sure how it would be received. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hauterer! she-is not a great addition to our society, is she? 
Mrs. Do-as-your-neighbor-does—that is her name as I read it after she had 
prosed on here in the parlor for a half hour. If I am over-polite to that style 
of humanity, I shall be straight-jacketed in a month.” 

Now, Mrs. Hauterer was a splendid woman, Ryland thought, and the tone 
of his wife’s speech irritated him. “But, dear—” A kiss broke off the rest 
of his sentence and turned his seriousness into smiling. 

“Oh, yes !—‘ but, dear, she is well-meaning, and humdrum is a very good 
basis to build life on’—that is what you were going to say, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that is it,” was the reply. 

“ And why did you marry me then?” 

“ Because I could not help it.” 

“A pretty response for a believer in humdrum! What if I can’t help 
liking to do as I please, and keeping Mrs. Hauterer & Co. at arm’s length?” 

“ But you were very good to all our callers.” 

“Certainly. When one receives, it is— 

‘Ever the dutiful 
More than the beautiful,’ 
as they sing in Esther.” 

“Won't you go there to-morrow night, dearest?” 

“Won't you come here to-morrow night, dearest?” 

“ Ah, you incorrigible!” 

“ Ah, you delightful humdrum!” And the evening conversation suddenly 
ended with one of those delicious domestic scenes which are indescribable, 
merely because “ reporters are not admitted.” 

The next night the two stayed at home, and a bright evening Lettie made 
of it, sparkling with wit, her voice in a perpetual warble, the piano-key 
rattling in ecstacy, the hours slipping by with the trip and bewilderment of 
the “German.” Only Mrs. Hauterer, with her supper table of ravishing 
whiteness and comfort, her invited guests in excellence of wristbands and new 
lace, could not quite understand why the guests did not come, and resolved 
not to be appeased. Other invitations, slighted by unconventional Mrs. 
Ryland, produced further heart-burnings and vexation. It soon became the 
fashion not to ask the Rylands. “They are getting proud,” said some. “Or 
mad,” said others. 

While the delicious honeymoon continued—and it was a very protracted 
honeymoon indeed, lastagg nigh three moons before it waned—Ryland was, on 
the whole, careless of iMG sc world. “If Lettie prefers me to everybody 
else, I ought to be flattered,” thought he. 

One day, however, the young lawyer came to his senses; so, at least, he 
styled the process of thinking that took hold of him. His cousin Harry had 
dropped into his office. ‘ Well, Ryland, law business is getting dreary, 
isn’t it?” * . 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“You had better turn poet, eh?” 

“Why?” 

“Now don’t be so innocent. That delightful home life of yours—it ought to 
be conducive to poetry. There’s not a great deal of prose in it, is there? 
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My good fellow, I admire you, and, therefore, like all your belongings; but 
aren’t you letting that charming housekeeper of yours carry things a trifle 
too far?” 

“Ahem. That is it, is it?” was the response. 

“ Hertersville is angry with you, New York is in the way of forgetting you, 
and that magnificent project of auld lang syne—the big future you used to 
talk of—that great social centre into which you were intending to place your 
wife—those marvellous successes in politics and literature and law—they are 
getting rather smoky, aren’t they?” 

“Confound you, keep your opinions to yourself,” growled Ryland with 
becoming indignation. But when his cousin was gone, he found himself 
weighing seriously what had been said, and accepting the criticism as, on the 
whole, just. It was, indeed, asad fact! Things had not shaped themselves 
as they ought to have. Society had been wilfully ignored. The office work 
was already suffering, and, instead of more, he really had fewer law cases 
than ever. 

At tea table that evening John Ryland looked quite grave. When he had 
finished his meal he looked even graver. 

“ How cheerful you are to-night, John.” 

“That's flat nonsense.” 

Lettie opened her eyes. . It was the first cross speech since they were mar- 
ried. ‘“ Whai’s flat nonsense?” 

“ My being cheerful—I haven’t been cheerful for four months.” 

“That is, you haven’t been happy since I ceased to be Miss Frost. Thank 
you, Jean! I had better become Miss Frost again ?” 

“ Perhaps you had.” 

“ Very well, it shall be—to-morrow.” And Mrs. Ryland seated herself at 
the piano end began “ Tam O’Shanter.” 

This was not the issue Ryland wished to make. He had certainly said the 
opposite of his real meaning, and an explanation was necessary. 

“ Lettie!” 

“ Jean”—the keys still crashing, and “Tam O’Shanter” well across the 
bridge. 

“T want to speak to you.” 

“ Wait til! I finish, please ;” and the fingers continued on at a gallop. When 
you make up your mind to apologize, are in the tenderest mood, have the most | 
pathetic syllables at your tongue-tip, an interruption isembarrassing. It fret- 
ted Ryland that his wife should persist in playing just then. He grew more 
and more annoyed, and when she stopped he was in no humor to say what he 
had intended. 

“ Well, I am listening,” said the lady, turning round on the piano-stool and 
presenting a somewhat absent countenance. 

“ Darling” (he said this as you would say Madame), “ we are really going on 
quite in the wrong. It won’t do to cut ourselves loose from society in this 
way. It hurts my profession. It will be hurtful to ourselves before long. 
You ought not to have refused invitations as you have.” 

“Qh, is that all? Well, it is lonely. I'll give a great party. When shall 
it be?” 

“Tt don’t matter when. It is too late. Nobody will come.” 

“Then we will go to the byways and hedges. J will send a circular to 
Bohemia.” 
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“Bohemia! There itis! You are the most thorough Bohemian I ever 
knew. As if there were not something in respectability, and civilized life; as 
if we human beings do not owe a debt to each other; as if the best help to the 
world must not be brought to it, the world’s way.” 

“ As if you and I had not made a great mistake all this while,” flashed out 
Lettie, waking from her dreaminess. ‘“ You knew that I hated convention and 
»elieved in being natural; and in sight of all this you persuaded me to be 
your wife. A mistake—a pitiful mistake—easy to rectify!” She stopped. 
Her eyes flamed and glittered. There was a sofa near, and crossing the floor, 
she flung herself on it, her face in her hands. Hysteria is a difficult matter to 
manage in any of its modes and tenses. Ryland did not venture to manage it, but 
began to pace up and down the room. Then it occurred to him that thus far 
he had made a fool of himself—and if he spoke more he would only mix 
things. Perhaps he had best write. He would put the letter into his wife’s 
hands, and ‘she would read it and understand him. He took pen and paper 
and seated himseif at the table. Still his wife moved not. Then he wrote. 
It seemed as if he could not cease writing. He told her how deeply he loved 
her; he urged upon her the vast possibilities of her nature now idly wasted— 
what an influence she might exert for good, and how sinful it was to continue 
that selfish life. It was a burning letter, almost rythmic in its calm intensity. 
Folding it, he slipped it in Lettie’s half-open hand. She still made no sign. 
Then he went up to his room and waited long and anxiously, until at last 
sleep came to soothe his fever. 

At the breakfast table, on the morrow, his wife sat as usual, smiled as usual ; 
but was very silent. He also was very quiet, for he did not well know how 
t» speak. So they parted, he going to the city. 

Mrs. Ryland had lain on the sofa the night long, a tempest of emotion rag- 
ing in her brain and heart. She was by temperament very passionate, and 
had never been forced into control. The storm of feeling which held sway 
through the long, black hours produced a species of bewilderment and tempo- 
rary aberration of thought. She saw everything through an unwonted at- 
mosphere. Her marriage seemed a blunder andacrime. A choking sensation 
came upon her, as if some one had clutched her. A horrible idea seized her ; 
she imagined that instead of loving, she had been made the prey to a delusive 
fascination. There was a powerful animal side to her nature, and the very 
suspicion of restraint made her chafe. All the more because there was scarcely 
justification for her indignation, did she feel the impulse of indignation. Then 
came remembrances of her early, free existence, the memory of its joyousness, 
of its rich abandon—oblivion of its deficiencies, of its sorrows, of its penalties. 

Before her husband had appeared in the morning, she began to mature a plar 
of action. When the paper came, she skipped the news and studied the ad- 
vertising columns. 

“ Board for a lady who will be a companion—No. 77 Livingston Sq.” 

“That is it,” saidshe. “I will go straight to town. I can teach music and 
painting; yes, and make water-color sketches.” She hastily filled a trunk, 
selecting for her wardrobe only what had belonged to her before marriage. At 
noon she took the up-train, and on arriving, directed her steps to Livingston 
Sq. The house pleased her. The lady hostess was French—cheerful and viva- 
cious. She engaged rooms at once, and was soon quite at home. 

A few hours conversation convinced her that she could not make herself very 
companionable with her new acquaintance, who was kind enough, to be sure, 
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but with just that every-day Philistine commixture and practicality which had 
vexed her in Mrs. Hauterer. Nevertheless, Mrs. Jenzin was so amia- 
ble in her commonplaces that there was,no room for getting angry. So Mrs. 
Ryland hastily adapted herself to her new situation, and endeavored to become 
oblivious to the past. She unlocked her trunk, busied herself with a pretence 
of arrangement, and presently gave her little room a native and customary 
appearance. The letter which her husband had written was in her pocket. 
She had no impulse to open it. It would only renew the anger of the previous 
night. For the first time it now occurred to her that this sudden escapade 
would strike the world so strangely that she could not hope to succeed as 
teacher. Her wisest way was to shut herself off from every one; and in 
her present mood this was anything but a denial. She could now have that 
freedom which was refused her; and Jean—he was free also! If she could 
have been at the Hertersville cottage that night, her thoughts would not have 
been so lightsome. 

John Ryland had no rest all the day. At evening he approached his home 
with strange misgivings. He felt that he had acted wretchedly, yet he felt 
also that his motives had been good and just. He hoped that his wife might 
have so seen it; and the belief of a kindly reception was, on the whole, strong 
as he entered the house. The first object that caught his eye was a note sus- 
pended from the chandelier by a thread. He snatched it down. It was lke 
his wife to do such a wayward thing. As he tore open the envelope a ring 
dropped out. He picked it up. It was her wedding ring. One moment 
more and he knew the whole. 

Not even the natural inclination toward that intense style which is now m 
vogue among /iterateurs will justify our stultifying the facts of history so far as 
to describe John Ryland as crushed by this startling discovery. It did pro- 
duce a slight, almost.imperceptible shiver in him. There was an unusual, hol- 
low sensation about the heart. But otherwise you would have said he was 
quite the same as on yesterday, or the day before. That curious practical vein 
in the man which made him win his wife with preconceived impetuousness— 
which had led him into the scene of yesternight, where it must be confessed 
he played his part bunglingly, now took possession of him once more. He 
quietly explained to the servants that his wife had been obliged to leave hastily 
for New England. In the morning he took his usual train, and after first go- 
ing to his office, went to find Lettie’s former guardian, Silas Frost. This gen- 
tleman received his legal relative with great coolness, for his niece had slighted 
him as well as others since her marriage; but when he ascertained the object 
of Ryland’s visit, he was aroused into sympathy. 

“ One of her infernal freaks,” said he, apologetically. “I always thought 
you were mad to marry. She will lead you such a devil-dance as you never 
took before.” 

“ But what can I do?” 

“Do? Do nothing; let her go, confound her!” Mr. Frost was pacing up 
and down the room, fussing, fuming, trying to light a cigar, looking decidedly 
red in the face, quite belying the indifference of his language. 

“How much money did this fine young lady get from you the day before 
her elopement?” 

“ Her allowance is not due till next week. I cannot find that she has any 
money with her.” 

‘Mo money? There isan item! Money is the sinew of war. You will 
bear*from her in a week.” 
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“T fear not,” was the reply, sadly uttered. “I fear not,” he vacantly re- 
peated, “she is too much in earnest for that.” 

“ Well, then,” said the silver-gray relative, his cigar now fairly lighted and 
emitting delicious gusts of smoke, “ did she take her jewels?” 

“They were all in her case, which was left behind. Ah! I remember; the 
housemaid said that she wore her diamond cross.” 

“The cross!” broke in the uncle. “That is a family heirloom! She will 
pawn it—the fool. Why the devil did you not have her arrested?” 

Ryland was in despair. No aid could come from such a magazine of peevish 
impetuosity. “Never mind about the cross,” he said at length. ‘“ My wife is 
not a fool. But where had I best look for her?” 

Mr. Frost could not tell—his niece was a flyaway. She might, for all he 
knew, be inthe moon. She might stay there, for allhe cared. Was he harsh? 
Well, he was ready to do his duty, and if his nephew would be patient he 
would go up town and make inquiries. With this agreement they parted. 
Mrs. Ryland, however, whether fortunately or the reverse, had quite eluded 
pursuit. Their best efforts, managed with great secrecy, were of no avail. 

It was now, when the mystery began to thicken, that Ryland felt in its 
entirety the great calamity that had befallen him. Beside the painfulness of 
the alienation, a thousand fears harassed him. What suffering might not 
Lettie be undergoing! She had no money; she was apparently not teaching. 
There was the diamond cross, to be sure; but the most diligent search at the 
pawn-brokers’ had not led to any trace of this ornament. 

Luckily for Mr. R.’s sanity, there was a great law case to engross his atten- 
tion. A divorce trial (Clayson vs. Mayette), in which the public took an un- 
usual interest, partly from the celebrity of the parties involved, largely also 
from the curious social tragedy which it revealed, was now in court, and he 
had been retained as defendant's counsel. Some of the facts so singularly re- 
sembled his own secret affliction that he entered upon it with almost personal 
feeling, and his appeal to the jury, marked by a pathos which only an interior 
experience could have made so deep and thrilling, swept that body into a tri- 
umphant verdict, and at the same time won him the applause of the profession. 

It was a day or two after his eloquent plea that he took’a languid stroll up 
Broadway. His one object was to escape the torment of his thoughts. A 
picture store attracted his attention. It was Issichor’s, and Ke mechanically 
entered through the open door. A collection of photographs lay on the coun- 
ter, and a clerk stood by displaying them. 

“They are beautiful pictures, sir.” 

“ Yes, but all in one tone. I confess to a love of color. It is a pity you 
don’t have oil paintings of this size; they admit of striking effects.” 

“We have some superb ones in water colors; would you like to see them ?” 

“ As you please.” 

A little drawer was presently placed on the counter. It contained a dozen 
miniature pictures. Ryland took up one. Something in the subject, or the 
touch, or the color affected him. He scanned it with searching eyes. ‘“ Who 
does these for you?” he finally said. 

“A lady artist.” 

“ And her name?” 

“There is some mystery about it. She paints L. F. in the margin, but her 
address is different.” 

“Do you sell many of them?” * 
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The clerk hesitated. “No, sir,” he said, at last, “they don’t seem to take.” 

“They ought to sell. How many of them have you?” 

“ A dozen.” 

“T wish them all.” 

As the pictures were being put up, one slipped and fell. “The best one, 
sir,” said the clerk. “It 1s curious, though, that while I have seen the origi- 
nal—a hillside view of the Hudson from Hertersville—the artist has written 
‘View of Arno.’” 

“Let me look.” Had he entertained a doubt before—as he had not—this 
one picture, with its characteristic chirography, would have resolved it. Besides, 
the “ View of Arno” was indisputably a familiar copy of a spot which he had 
often visited with his wife. He had handled, praised, admired this picture a 
hundred times in the past. But would they be willing to disclose the address? 
“Tell me where this lady has her studio. I desire to order a peculiar class of 
paintings.” The clerk stepped to the back part of the store, and presently 
returned. “At Mrs. Jenzin’s, No. 77 Livingston Sq.” 

“Thank you;” and Mr. Ryland walked off. The secret was disclosed now? 
She was attempting then to support herself by her brush, and thus far, if the 
clerk at Issichor’s could be relied upon, without success. Livingston Square 
was endowed with a fashionable name, but it was by no means a fashionable 
quarter. She was living there because it was cheap; might she not be in 
positive want at this very moment? The idea was painful, and his anxiety 
was so great that he at once directed his steps toward the house. It was 
easily found—a low, shabby-genteel brick edifice—an English basement— 
dusky but not dirty without. Mrs. Jenzin was out, but would be back in five 
minutes. Mr. Ryland walked in, not without some fear, for he did not know 
but Mrs. Jenzin might prove to be his wife, and it was not quite diplomatic 
to meet her thus. 

He had barely seated himself, when he heard the outer door open, and, 
presently, saw a large, neatly-dressed figure glide by the parlor entrance and 
ascend the stair. She stayed above some time. When she descended, it was 
to enter the room and approath him. “ You wished to see me, I think?” 

Our visitor’s fears were removed, and the quiet, lady-like manner of the 
person before him was decidedly reassuring. “ You have dm your house an 
artist ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Frost. Poor woman! she has been terribly sick. It happened 
last night—a kind of delirium. I have been in a worry all day. But she is 
better. Mr. Issichor, I suppose ?” 

“No; but from Mr. Issichor’s. I wish to order some pictures—but your 
guest is ill. Can I be of any assistance?” 

“ Oh, no, sir!” was the reply, a shade of suspicion passing over the face and 
lingering there. 

“T do not wish to be obtrusive; but I have taken a great interest in the 
lady’s paintings, and hope to obtain others.” 

“She will be glad to sell them, sir. I will bring some down.” 

She glided out of the room. Before she had returned, Mr. Ryland decided 
upon his course of action: “Shall I be frank to you, Mrs. Jenzin? This lady 
is related to me. I am extremely anxious about her health. She wishes to 
separate herself from her friends, and were she well, it would be quite right. 
Now, I wish yousto tell her nothing about me; only say that her pictures have 
foungi sale. [shall leave her to herself. These sketches are valuable. I 
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haye not money for them all, and will therefore only take one.” He emptied 
his purse. There was not much in it, but certainly liberal payment for a 
single painting. 

Mrs. Jenzin bowed. “I shall regard you only as a purchaser; but I know 
that. Mrs. Frost wishes to be left alone, and would be angry if she knew you 
were here. You must not come again. Mr. Issichor is her agent.” Her lips 
compressed, but there was pity in her eyes, 

“ Do you know all?” asked her visitor. 

“T know nothing. It is a beautiful lady, and she was as blithe as a May 
morning when she first came ; but she is so wretched and sick now! Itisa 
shame, a wicked shame, whatever it is.” The eyes that were soft before ) 
became very soft now—and a tear glistened there. e 

Mr. Ryland could not restrain himself. He sprang forward and seized her 
wrist ; he almost forced her into a chair, and then told his whole story. When 
he finished, she was sobbing. She attempted to speak, but the excitement 
partially confused her language, making it an odd medley of French and 
English. Mrs. Frost had told her noththg of this. She had been very com- 
panionable, and kept closely to the house, going out but once, and afterward 
not at all. Lately she had been moody, keeping to her room because, as Mrs. 

Jenzin thought, her pictures did not sell. She had proposed to pawn a curious 
diamond cross, but Mrs. J. would not consent. After this she fell ill. In her 





delirium she had called the name “Jean.” ‘What is your name, sir?” 
“John, but she called me Jean when she petted me.” 
“Oh, it must be so! You must be true. I pity you; from my heart, I , 


pity you. She called ‘Jean,’ and talked so rapidly I could not tell what she 
said. I wil! help you, Monsieur Ryland. I shall be a cher ami to you.” 

A faint, tinkling sound came down the stair. “She rings forme. You must 
go now. Come to-morrow. Good-by.” She extended her hand. 

“ But I may send my physician ?” 

“ Yes, if she will not suspect. Good-by. Adieu.” 

Doctor Dubois was a great physician in the city then—a marvellous man, 
who caught instinctively at the individual difficulty and the individual cure. 
Mr. Ryland at once procured his services. “ It is not dangerous,” said Doctor 
D., after he had seen her. “A norvous shock. She is in good hands. Ii is 
nursing that she needs most. Mrs. Jenzin is everything.” 

Every day thenceforth Mr. Ryland called, bringing little delicacies, listening 
eagerly to each word of the busy Mrs. Jenzin, listening eagerly, also, to each 
1 foctfall on the stair which he dared not yet ascend. 

And above, in her neat little room, weak, and wasted, and weary, Mrs. 
) Ryland kept very still, as her medical attendant bade her. But she could not 
j quite repress the leaping energies of her thoughts. They were no longer wild 
and coquettish, they centered on one object, but around that object they 

hovered with an anxiety that was anguish. The early days of her self-elected 
retirement had slipped by buoyantly enough. When, however, she found that 
her paintings did not sell, and that Issichor, like all other dealers, took only 
on commission, she began to doubt. It was on one of these long and lagging 
days that her hand happened to touch something strange in her pocket. On 
searching, it proved to be the old letter, still unopened, just as Ryland had 
given it to her on the eventful night. She would read it now free from all 
passion. She did read it, and the greatness of her husband’s heart disclosed 
itself anew as by a sudden revelation. Perhaps even then she woulMbave 
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returned had not pride stepped in and forbade. Nevertheless, in the loneliness 
of unemployed hours, the old days came back anew. 

It was on the evening preceding Mr. Ryland’s discovery of her coriéealment 
‘hat she had been thinking of these things more than eyer. The torturous 
relections, a wish to retrieve the past, pride, a dreary waste of ill-defined 
sensation, flowed in on her, as a convulsive torrent. A newspaper lay on the 
table, and she took it up to divert her mind. It contained a report of the 
closing argument of the great trial, and her husband's name stood in large, 
full type at the head of the first column. This was something wholly unex- 
pected, and her eyes hurried nervously over the printed page. It moved her 
strangely. She saw with intuitive perception the source of his eloquence; it 
seemed to take on all his own familiar tones, as if he were speaking to herself 
alone. A weariness fell on her. The long past returned to her with all that 
horrible distinctness which one feels when falling from great altitudes, or in 
places where death is turning the minute-glass of existence. She saw, as in a 
vivid, swift-rolling panorama, every fault of her previous life, her capricious- 
ness, her selfish isolation. She saw, also, in a new and pregnant aspect, all the 
large qualities of her husband’s soul. That rankling sensation which comes 
over us in dreams, when we lift the hand to defend a loved object and find it 
held back by a mysterious paralysis—when the merest whisper would save our 
dearest earthly trust, and the lips refuse to move—caught her now in its steel 
grasp, and held her as in a vice. Her feeble frame could not endure the terri- 
bie reaction; her brain reeled, and, as she sought a chair, she swooned and 
fell. It was in this condition that Mrs. Jenzin had found her. 

And now that her strength had partly returned, and her mind was free to 
act, the old reflections haunted her anew. The sale of her pictures had cheered 
her, but she was still a prey to the thought of the great wrong her wayward- 
ness had led her into. How much would she have given for the soft pressure 
of a familiar hand—that touch which had driven away pain so many times. 

Sickness is a remorseless teacher, which subjugates and often “recon- 
structs” us. Weak, dependent, like a feeble child, Mrs. Ryland had come to 
perceive what a wealth of genial feeling this plain, commonplace hostess 
possessed. It awed her. She was in a new atmosphere. That infinite hu- 
manity which dwells sometimes under the most ordinary exterior, impressed 
her now with peculiar significance. She saw the merit of simple, customary 
duties, and learnt a new lesson if her suffering. She might herself have per- 
formed these same kind offices to a stranger; but it was novel to see a kindred 
instinct of so different a nature. Her judgment softened, and her old prone- 
ness to criticise died away. Mrs. Jenzin was the world, and there was clearly 
much more in this world which she had scorned than had seemed to her. And 
so new ideas began to make way—a deeper recognition of the goodness that 
underlies all phases of human life, a silent, half-conscious confession of the 
error in her previous*theories. And with this fresh inflow of feeling, her 
thoughts naturally connected her husband and the unhappy estrangement. It 
was absurd to let pride and a useless persistence in what jn her present expe- 
rjences appeared strange and false keep them any longer apart. 

On one of these days of the long comvalescence, while her mind was vaguely 
revolving these things, the silence of the chamber became burdensome to her. 
She heard the door bell ring. She heard footsteps come and go; and, as hap- 
pens to nervous invalids so often, this movement made her solitariness op- 
pressive, and strong, sudden passion seized upon her. She reached out her 
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hand and pulled the cord. In amoment Mrs. Jenzin was by her side with, 
“ What can I do for my darling ?” 

“T wish to write a note—only a tiny one. Please bring my portfolio.” 

“ But you must not do it; the doctor will notlet you. I will write for you, 
if you tell me what.” 

Mrs. Ryland looked at her hostess. The little black, nervous eyes were 
glistening with solicitude and tenderness. ‘“ You must not write—surely not. 
You must be very still,” said Mrs. Jenzin. 

“No,” was the answer. “I am better than you think; but you may do it 
if you wish.” 

Mrs. J. placed the portfolio on the table, and slowly opened it. Then she 
looked up inquiringly. 

“Tt is not much; only a message to a friend. Write: 

“ Dear JEAN—I am here—here at 77 Livingston square. Not quite as well 
as you should see me; but I need you. Come. 

“Letriz Frost Ryianp.” 


“ Direct it.” 

“ But you are not well enough to receive visitors,” broke in her companion, 
eyeing the invalid with a most curious expression. 

“Oh, yes, I am—to see him. He will make me strong!” 

“Hush,” said Mrs. Jenzin, “some one is calling. I will return ina mo- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Ryland heard no one, but fell back on her pillow, patient and happy. 
It was over now. He would soon be there. The struggle was passed. 
Dreamy languor took possession of her. She closed her eyes. 

Mr. Ryland had called that day as usual; and when Mrs. Jenzin left him at 
the peremptory summons from above, he arose from his chair and took a few 
nervous turns up and down the lengths of the carpet. Pausing mechanically 
at the mantel, and glancing furtively toward the entrance, as if afraid of some 
new embarrassments and obstructions, Mrs. Jenzin’s face greeted him, bright 
with a smile of elation. His keen, sensitive state made him apprehend every- 
thing at once; and, lightly following her along the winding stair, he passed 
eagerly by as they reached the door-sill, and moved noiselessly up to the bed- 
side. The thin vibration of the air affected the invalid; she half turned, and 
languidly lifted her eyelids. 

Too weak to be excited, too happy for uttered words, she raised herself 
slightly from the coverlid, and placed her white-veined hand tenderly on the 
bent face. It was one of those moments of infinite feeling which the human 
pen should not profane. Both knew that the past was as if it never had been, 


‘ and the future shadowless and perfect. 


And when with love came renewed force and health—when the joy of that 
reiinion had tested its great strength through days and weeks—when all that 
was beautiful of the old repeated itself, and Hertersville was once more homne— 
Mrs. Hauterer and her coterie began to review their scant judgment, and 
Ryland’s friends, uf{$onscious of the cause, but rejoicing in the new and inex- 
plicable revelations which the society of Mrs. Ryland now unfolded, suddenly 
voted themselves all wrong; and declaréd that not a kinder, nobler, and more 
gracious woman was to be found all the country through. As for John 
Ryland himself, none ever asked his opinion; nor, indeed, did it seem neces- 
sary to do so! 
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One of the most entertaining newspapers in Engiand, The Pall Mall 
Gazette, recently gave its readers some very sensible advice on the subject of 
private theatricals, which applies as well to the youth of this country. The 
private study of histrionic art, it says, might be quite as beneficial to young 
people as that of any of the ordinary routine of accomplishments. It would 
teach them two things in which they are often too deficient—to speak their 
own language properly, not hissing it through their teeth, or snuffling and 
swallowing half their words; and to stand and move with ease. It might 
also assist in dispelling some of that troublesome self-consciousness, arising 
more from vanity than modesty, which is well named mauvaise honte, 
and which renders some shy, others impudent, but makes all who are afflicted 
by it awkward. But at present the amateur actor, much as he seems to enjoy 
the practice of the art, can hardly be said to study it at all; the utmost he 
does generally is to study some artist. Instead of setting-to to get a full 
comprehension of the intention of his author, and form a clear conception of 
the character he has to play, he goes to-see how So-and-so does it, and copies 
it as closely as he can—often successfully enough. But it is, after all, but a 
copy of acopy. We have known a whole corps of dramatic amateurs put 
themselves under the guidance of some accomplished master of the profession , 
not to be taught his art, but to be crammed or coached in one particular play. 
Every look, movement and intonation was learned and got by heart, and faith- 
fully reproduced ; and the necessary result was that the performance was stiff, 
cold and uninteresting. No one was thinking of his part or his character, but 
of how Mr. Threestars told him to say this and to do that. It is just what 
Mr. Ruskin warns the amateur draughtsman to avoid. ‘“ Look at nature, and 
see how it affects your mind. Do not be thinking how So-and-so told you to 
do sky or to do grass.” 

So, too, with regard to the character of tho plays suitable for parlor repre- 
sentation. Our drawing rooms are of so limited asize that there are few plays 
that can be conveniently performed in them. Our comedies and dramas o1 
action have too many characters, and require more space and better scenic ar- 
rangements than are possible in most private residences. The choice, there- 
fore, lies between short farces and the comedies de salon—episodes of real life— 
for which the English language seems to have no name. 

This being the case, it is amazing that the first step toward preparing for 
private theatricals should be to circumscribe the given space as much 4s pos- 
sible by the introduction of a miniature theatre. When real actors wish to 
represent scenes from genteel every-day. life on the stage, their object and the 
difficulty they have to overcome is to make it look like a drawing room. Now, 
the object of the amateur seems to be to make the drawing room look like a 
stage. When he has already four walls, doors, windows, fireplace, all “ real and 
proper,” as Mr, Swiveller says, why in the world should he put up pasteboard 
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imitations of them? If two exits are necessary, and are not always found 
ready to our hands, this can be remedied by a couple of screens, and elbow- 
room, always a great desideratum, gained thereby. Amateur actors object to 
this simplicity of decoration on the score that they are too much at home in it 
—that there is no illusion; forgetting that to the spectators there is no pos- 
sible illusion in the pasteboard room they erect for themselves, which has the 
effect of making its inhabitants look preternaturally big. The conditions of a 
public theatre and an ordinary room are so different that the attempt to pro- 
duce illusion by means of scenery should as much as possible be avoided. Real 
artists feel this so strongly that they prefer to dispense with these adjuncts 
almost entirely, and we have heard the same advice given by others of great 
note in the profession. Of course those who give merely a few hours of their 
leisure now and then to the pursuit of an art that requires the steady appli- 
cation of a lifetime, can never hope to compete with professional artists; but 
it does not follow that they may not possess equal natural talent and aptitude. 
Gentlemen and ladies of intelligence, general education and cultivated taste, 
often snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, where they depend on themselves, 
and trust to the inspiration of their own instincts. Let the amateur actor 
select with what discrimination he may from among the plays already known 
to the public, but give the time and labor he now expends in learning 
the tricks of some favorite model in the profession to forming his own 
conception and a style of his own. He must not flatter himself, however, that 
he will be able to do this on the spur of the moment. He will find it at first 
as much more difficult than his old practice as the painting an original pic- 
ture is more difficult than copying one. He will have to study acting, instead 
of confining his observations to one actor, and to do so with advantage he must 
use all his intelligence and powers of discrimination. But he will also find it 
much more interesting ; and when he has succeeded in making a character his 
own, he will probably succeed in representing it with ease and fidelity. There 
appears no good reason why plays specially fitted for home representation 
should not be written for the purpose. We have beautiful models of this 
style of ce. aposition in the Scenes and Proverbs of Octave Feuillet and Alfred 
de Musset. 

We echo the appeal of the English journal to our aspiring young authors to 
try their hand at parlor plays of this kind, instead of giving us perpetual repe- 
titions of the clumsy, vulgar adaptations, which are the disgrace of the modern 
stage. There is certainly an opening here for any one desirous of seeing a re- 
form effected in this matter. It would at least give him practice and facility 
of handling, and perhaps lead to more important works. The charming little 
entertainments called chamber operas have been attempted with success 
by amateur writers and composers, and, from their unambitious nature, are well 
suited for drawing-room performance. Will no budding dramatic genius fol- 
low the lead ? 

Tue Paris correspondents give some interesting gossip concerning the 
progress of the building for the great exhibition which is to open next year on 
the Champ de Mars. Foreign tourists, whose recollections of that spacious 
field are associated with reviews and fiices, would be strangely puzzled were a 
photograph of the scene it now presents suddenly placed before their eyes. 
Their first idea would probably be that they were looking down upon a net- 
work of open trenches before a beleaguered town. The surface is traversed in 
all directions by broad, deep galleries of brickwork, just beginning to rise 
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above the level of the ground. At first sight it is apparently a “ maze without 
a plan.” Turn which way you will, you see nothing but the heads and hands 
of bricklayers, and an unceasing procession of carts filled with materials, while 
every few minutes a train of loaded trucks rushes across the bridge, bringing 
wholesale supplies of bricks, stones and lime. On the opposite side of the 
river equal activity is displayed in levelling the heights of Trocadero, where a 
broad esplanade is being constructed, which bids fair to become one of the most 
fashionable promenades of Paris. The Emperor himself takes great interest 
in the progress of the works, and seldom allows more than three days to elapse 
between each personal inspection. Simultaneously with the inauguration of 
the International Palace, will take place, if within the limits of human power, 
the opening of the Opera house and of the Hotel Dieu. Considerable incre- 
dulity, however, exists on this point, and nothing short of 4 miracle of industry 
and perseverance, backed by an ungrudging expenditure of money, can ever 
bring about the completion of the new hospital within the stipulated period. 


—— THE appointment of the Prince Imperial as Honorary President of the 
Commission of the Universal Exhibition took everybody by surprise, and still 
furnishes a subject for gossip and wit. For some time previous it had been 
rumored that the Empress would succeed to the post vacated by Prince 
Napoleon, but it was generally supposed that the Prince himself would resume 
the duties which no other man in France is equally competent to discharge. 
As a practical linguist Prince Jerome is probably unrivalled in France, 
while to the possession of the most varied accomplishments he joins a rare 
talent for administrative business and the management of details. It happens, 
however, to be the fashion of the hour that the boy prince should be put 
forward on every possible occasion, and it is, perhaps, thought that he has now 
appeared sufficiently often in the character of the sick veteran’s providence 
and the soldier’s friend. In another year or so we may expect to see “our 
beloved son” gazetted to the Governor-Generalship of Algeria; but for the 
present he can do no great harm as Lord Lieutenant of the Champ de Mars. 


Ir is generally supposed that the demolition and reédification of Paris 
are owing to an imperial inspiration. This is now said to be incorrect. The 
plans which are being carried out under the supervision of M. Haussmann 
were all drawn out in the reign of Louis Philippe, were approved by that 
sagacious ruler, and finally deposited in a place of safety and oblivion, because 
no minister had the courage to ask from the Chambers either a grant of money 
or powers to enable the municipality to raise funds on their own account. As 
Balzac somewhere remarks, “ Despotism illegally performs great things, while 
liberty will not take the trouble to legally perform very small things.” Napo- 
leon III. is therefore entitled to the credit of having dared to execute what his 
predecessors scarcely ventured to dream. The Emperor does not confine his 
schemes to Paris. Another of the great works which he is just now disposed 
to patronize, as sure to furnish employment for his dreaded friends, the ouvriers, 
is the construction of a tunnel under the Channel, for the benefit of persons 
afflicted with sea-sickness. The propensity for making short cuts has always 
been a special weakness of Napoleon III. When a prisoner at Ham, he busied 
himself about plans for dividing the Isthmus of Panama, and so uniting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. At a later period, we have seen him encouraging 
M. de Lesseps in his scheme for emptying the Mediterranean into the Red 
Sea. It is estimated that the proposed tunnel will require a capital of at least 
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seven millions sterling, and very likely double that sum, so that there is little 
chance of that submarine railway being completed in time for the opening day 
of the next Paris Universal Exhibition. . 


—— Tue most extravagant styles prevail in Paris this Spring in ladies’ 
boots and shoes. At the first race of the season, which took piace early in 
March, some ladies wore satin and others kid boots, embroidered and orna- 
mented with mother-of-pearl buckles. Some wore pearl-gray poplin boots, 
with silver heels, fastened with silver buttons, and stitched in an ornamental 
manner with cerise silk. Black satin boots, with gilt heels, predominated. 
The costliness of boots and shoes indicates the eventual triumph of short 
skirts over the present long trains that sweep the sidewalks with such a dis- 
agreeable tendency to get under gentlemen’s feet. A pair of ladies’ boots, 
with gilt heels and gilt buttons, cost in Paris from twenty to thirty dollars ; 
simple glazed kid boots cost about ten dollars. There is a proposal to orna- 
ment shoes intended for ball-rooms and dancing with precious stones, as was 
the custom during the reign of Louis XVI. It was then called the venez y 
voir style; and in those days some great ladies wore fortunes on their feet. 
We would by no means advise our readers to adopt these costly stupidities. 
For those who admire and desire to adept the more quiet and more reasonable 
fashions, no boots can be better suited to Spring wear than those simply made 
of either black kid or black poplin. The poplin, if desired, may match the 
dress in color, but it is more frequently worn either black or gray. Boots 
made of good French satin, and fastened with crystal buttons, are “ well 
worn” for dressy occasions. Very dainty mule slippers have lately been intro- 
duced. They are made of rich Algerian silk, which is striped across with 
divers brilliant hues, and the slipper is then lined with either blue or cerise 
silk. The Court bootmakers foretell that boots made of rich corded silk will 
supersede ail other varieties for afternoon promenades during the Spring and 
early Summer, 


— THE Journal des Chiffons furnishes some curious details as to the 
French glove trade, which it appears has increased during the last twenty years 
to a surprising degree. Gloves are not made everywhere ; and even the skins 
necessary for their manufacture are not to be had in every part of France. 
Lambskins and kid-skins, for finest quality gloves, are prepared at five places 
only—namely, Paris, Annonay, Grenoble, Romans, and Chaumont, whereas 
Milhau is the only spot where chamois leather, used in preparing these delicate 
skins, can be procured. A system of cutting out and measuring was invented 
in 1835, which has been in vogue ever since, and has proved an immense im- 
provement on the plan formerly adopted by glove manufacturers. The glove 
sewers of the Paris factories come from Vendome, Montagne, Verneuil, Mittry, 
and Tremblay, and a few other villages of the departments of Oise and of Seine- 
et-Oise. Paris alone produces first quality gloves, Grenoble second quality. 
Swedish gloves are made of the inside part of the kid-skin, of which the upper 
layer has been made use of for gants glacés. In 1827, the value of gloves sold 
amounted only to 5,516,600f.; in 1849, to 25,000,000f.; and in 1853, to 30,- 
998,000f. Since that date the sale of gloves for export has very nearly 
doubled. 

Ir Paris is still destined to give the law in matters of female attire, 
says The Queen, the days of crinoline are numbered. The doubting Parisienne 
is gradually abandoning that much-abused institution. For morning dresses 
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the iron cage is still used as a necessary adjunct to the looped-up skirt, which 
it serves to keep high and dry out of the mud. But in the evening it is the 
fashion to wear a long, trailing dress, called a queue a la cométe. What is 
lost in breadth is more than made up in length; and it is doubtful whether, 
so far as general convenience is concerned, this change is for the better. It re- 
quires considerable tact and skill to circulate in a crowded assembly without 
treading on a dress which drags so far behind the wearer. It must be said, 
however, to the credit of Paris ladies, that they do not wear these trailing 
dresses in the street. 


THE London Atheneum protests with some reason against the propo- 
sal to erect a memorial to Lord Palmerston in Westminster Abbey. The late 
Premier hated Gothic architecture, as being gloomy and dark. There is, there- 
fore, something singularly out of place in associating his memory with one of 
the most characteristic examples of this style in England. Another objection 
is suggested by the crowded state of the Abbey itself, which is so blocked up 
with memoriais, tombs, and statues as to suggest a stone-carver’s workshop 
rather than a Christian cathedral. It has been proposed, as more in consonance 
with Lord Palmerston’s wishes, to place an appropriate slab over his grave, 
and to erect a statue of him in the corridor of the House of Commons, 





THERE was certainly reason enough for the protest the early Quakers 

made against the extravagance and foppery in dress which prevailed in the time 

of the Stuarts. One has only to see a well-mounted play, the scene of which is 

laid in the seventeenth century, to understand how much more time and money . 

it required to keep a gentleman fashionably dressed in those days than now. 

Imagine what would be the cost of the dress of the heroes and walking gentle- 
men of the stage, if it were really composed of the elegant materials it appears, 
to be, and all the gold lace, as well as the diamonds, gems, and other precious 
stones adorning it were genuine ornaments. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
George Fox and his fellow Quakers felt the necessity for reformation in this 
particular. And so far as they contributed to produce the reform, they are en- 
titled to grateful remembrance for the present simplicity in gentlemen’s dress. 

The first thing that occurs to one on comparing the dress of two centuries 
ago with the dress of to-day, is the advantage the latter has in bringing men 
to a social level, so far as outward appearance goes. The old dress favored 
aristocratic distinctions ; the modern dress is democratic. The lord and the i. 
shop-keeper, the prince and the merchant’s clerk, are clothed by the same tailor, ) 
with garments cut in the same fashion. You must judge the gentleman (and 
it is the highest standard) by his face, his voice, his manners, his conversation, 
his taste, his simplicity. 

Probably the Quakers have done much less to produce this modern sim- 
plicity in men’s dress than the necessities and conveniences of modern life 
itself. But give them what credit we may for the reform, they (with a few 
other kindred sects) are themselves now the exceptions to the general uniform- 
ity and simplicity in masculine dress which have begun to prevail throughout 
the civilized world. 

A writer in Good Words, in alluding to this weakness of the Quakers, says 
it is an error to imagine that what is technically known as the Quaker’s dress 
was the original distinctive costume of their community. On the contrary, 
George Fox and others of their founders appear to have held that the question 
of dress was one of utter insignificance ; so much so that they did not even 
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speak of it, beyond advising simplicity of attire, and the absence of all that ab- 
surd and expensive ornament which was in fashion in the time of the Stuarts. 
George Fox himself used to wear a common leather suit. One searches in vain 
for any ancient documents to prove that the Friends were expected to wear 
a garb of any particular cut or fashion. One of the earliest Printed Epistles 
on the subject was published in the year 1691, and it merely advises all 
Friends “to avoid pride and immodesty in apparel, and all vain and super- 
fluous apparel of the world.” Another, published in 1803, regrets that “ the 
vain customs and fashions of the world prevail over some of our profession, 
particularly in the excess of apparel ; and we do earnestly recommend that all 
who make profession with us, take care to be exemplary in what they wear, so 
as to avoid the vain customs of the world, and all extravagance in color and 
fashion.” The ladies come in for their share of advice and remonstrance, yet 
without the slightest attempt to impose upon them any restrictions as to the 
peculiar shape or method of wearing their dress. Many quotations might be 
made from the printed Epistles of those days in relation to neatness of attire, 
but it is hard to find one which dictates to the Friends any particular style of 
costume. 
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